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LADIES  HALL 


Ladies  Hall,  built  in  1834,  housed 
Lucy  Stone  and  Antoinette  Brown 
during  their  student  years.  It  stood 
near  the  southeast  corner  of  Professor 
and  College  Streets  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Dedication : 


To  the  women  of  the  Oberlin  Class  of  1983, 
their  predecessors  and  their  successors. 


Editorial  Methods 
and  Acknowledgments 


In  transcribing  these  letters,  we  wished  to  share  with 
readers  a  sense  of  the  character  and  style  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  and  its  authors;  therefore,  we  have  restrained  ourselves 
from  intruding  as  editors  except  where  essential.  Phonetic 
spellings,  misspellings,  haphazard  grammar  and  random 
punctuation  abound  here  as  they  do  in  the  original  docu¬ 
ments.  Words  which  were  underlined  in  the  manuscripts 
are  rendered  here  in  italics,  and  words  underlined  more 
than  once  appear  in  boldface  italics.  To  clarify  the  text, 
we  have  silently  added  periods  and  omitted  repeated  words 
or  phrases. 

Our  occasional  insertions  appear  as  italics  in  square 
brackets.  We  have  added  characters,  words,  and  last  names 
of  persons;  we  have  also  included  our  determination  of  the 
origins  and  dates  of  letters  where  such  information  was 
missing  from  the  original. 

Because  both  authors  were  intent  on  making  use  of  every 
inch  of  paper,  they  frequently  designated  new  paragraphs 
with  long  dashes;  in  transcribing,  we  have  begun  new 
paragraphs  with  indentations  at  these  points.  When  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  letters  were  cramped  onto  the  margins  of  sheets, 
we  have  incorporated  these  passages  into  the  body  of  the 
text.  Where  marginal  additions  were  clearly  meant  as  post¬ 
scripts,  we  have  indicated  this  in  our  transcriptions. 

Frequently  the  authors  continued  writing  a  letter  over 
successive  days  or  even  successive  weeks.  We  have  treated 
these  letters  as  single  documents,  while  retaining  the  writer’s 
notes  on  the  passage  of  time.  Separately  mailed  letters  are 
clearly  divided. 
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We  have  identified  as  far  as  possible  the  people  to  whom  the 
authors  refer  in  the  “Biographical  Notes”  which  appear  at  the 
end  of  this  volume. 

Marlene  Merrill  prepared  the  transcriptions  on  which  this 
volume  is  based.  She  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  “Bio¬ 
graphical  Notes.”  Carol  Lasser  wrote  the  “Introduction”  and 
“Afterword.” 
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Introduction 


In  the  spring  of  1846,  twenty-year  old  Antoinette  Brown  left 
her  home  in  Henrietta,  New  York  to  begin  her  studies  at 
Oberlin.  Brown  later  recalled  that,  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  a 
family  friend  and  college  trustee  on  the  same  stage  from  Elyria 
warned  her  to  beware  of  Lucy  Stone,  “a  very  bright  girl,  but 
eccentric,  a  Garrisonian,  and  much  too  talkative  on  the  subject 
of  woman’s  rights.  He  advised  me . . .  not ...  to  become  intimate 
with  her  ...  I  resolved  then  and  there  to  know  more  of  Lucy 
Stone.”  As  the  letters  published  here  reveal,  she  fulfilled  her 
resolution. 

In  their  first  months  together  at  Oberlin,  the  two  began  to 
share  their  hopes,  their  plans,  and  their  struggles.  Lucy  Stone, 
born  in  1818  in  West  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  came  from  a 
large  farm  family.  While  in  her  teens  she  resolved  to  pursue 
her  education  in  preparation  for  a  career  as  a  public  lecturer  in 
the  growing  antislavery  movement.  Her  parents  were  solid 
abolitionists  and  believed  in  education — at  least  for  their  sons — 
but  they  saw  little  value  in  advanced  studies  for  their  daughter. 
Yet  neither  their  disapproval,  nor  the  growing  resistance  of 
the  clergy  to  women’s  voices  in  the  abolitionist  movement 
could  stop  Lucy  Stone.  Instead,  her  determination  to  work  for 
equal  rights  for  both  women  and  Blacks  was  strengthened. 
Ascertaining  that  she  would  need  higher  education,  she  began 
teaching  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  in  order  to  finance  it.  She 
alternated  between  intermittent  employment  in  the  public 
schools  of  rural  Massachusetts,  and  terms  as  a  student  at 
various  Massachusetts  establishments  including,  in  1839,  Mary 
Lyon’s  rigorous  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  in  South  Hadley. 

Lucy  Stones’s  strong  antislavery  views  soon  made  her  feel 
out  of  place  at  the  Seminary.  While  she  craved  the  solid  aca¬ 
demic  training  which  Mount  Holyoke  offered,  she  left  after 
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three  months.  Four  years  later,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  she 
had  finally  accumulated  sufficient  funds  to  enter  the  Oberlin 
Collegiate  Institute,  where  she  hoped  to  combine  her  strong 
moral  commitments  with  her  desire  to  expand  her  intellectual 
horizons. 

Antoinette  Brown,  born  in  1825,  in  Henrietta,  New  York, 
also  came  from  a  large  farm  family  sympathetic  to  abolh 
tionism.  Her  parents,  however,  encouraged  the  education  of 
their  daughters  as  well  as  their  sons.  Brown’s  academic  prepa¬ 
ration  began  in  a  country  school  before  the  age  of  three.  She 
subsequently  attended  district  schools  and  then  the  Monroe 
County  Academy,  near  the  family  home,  the  “Old  Stone 
Mansion.”  At  the  same  time,  her  strong  religious  commitment 
matured.  Her  precocious  theological  introspection  secured  her 
admission  to  the  local  orthodox  Congregational  church  when 
she  was  not  quite  nine  years  old;  slowly,  her  interest  in  a  life 
devoted  to  a  religious  calling  took  shape.  While  her  local 
minister  and  her  mother  both  urged  her  to  consider  becoming 
a  foreign  missionary,  Brown  embraced  a  bolder  plan:  to  secure 
ordination  as  a  minister. 

Keeping  her  hopes  secret  from  her  parents,  Brown,  like  Stone, 
turned  to  school-teaching  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  secure  funds 
for  her  higher  education.  In  1846,  her  parents  consented  to  aid 
her  in  attending  Oberlin.  The  school  was  already  familiar  to 
the  family;  William,  an  older  brother,  had  graduated  from  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  1841,  and  an  elder  sister  had  nearly 
attended  some  years  earlier.  Even  with  parental  support, 
however,  the  path  was  hardly  smooth.  Like  Stone’s  desire  to 
become  a  public  lecturer,  Brown’s  intention  to  preach  put  her 
in  opposition  to  the  Christian  community  in  which  she  had 
been  raised  and  in  which  her  ideals  had  been  nurtured,  but 
which  disapproved  of  women  taking  active  roles  in  public  life. 

At  Oberlin,  twenty-year  old  Antoinette  Brown  enjoyed  the 
support  of  Lucy  Stone,  her  elder  by  seven  years.  Stone’s 
personal  maturity  and  greater  practical  knowledge  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  her  spirited  defense  of  woman  s  capabilities,  de¬ 
lighted  Brown.  As  Brown  later  remembered,  Mine  was  the 
intense  admiration  of  a  younger  girl  for  one  much  more  ex¬ 
perienced  and  influential.’’  The  two  enjoyed  the  special  cama- 
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raderie  and  privileged  intimacy  characteristic  of  nineteenth- 
century  female  friendships.  Yet  despite  the  closeness  the  two 
developed,  their  beliefs  did  not  always  coincide;  and  perhaps 
because  of  their  very  special  friendship,  they  were  able  to 
“agree  to  disagree.”  Stone  disapproved  of  Brown’s  pretty 
clothes  and  the  “artificials” — hand-made  flowers — Brown  dis¬ 
played  on  her  bonnet;  Brown  only  slowly  warmed  to  Stone’s 
radical  antislavery  stance.  But  most  importantly,  they  differed 
in  their  view  of  religion. 

Lucy  Stone’s  faith  in  the  organized  church  had  been  under¬ 
mined  by  the  debacle  over  the  Grimke  sisters  in  1837.  The 
Association  of  the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Clergy 
denied  the  propriety  of  these  women  acting  as  public  lecturers, 
even  on  behalf  of  the  slave.  Stone  claimed  that  her  final  break 
with  the  church  came  while  as  a  student  she  listened  to  the 
sermons  of  Charles  Grandison  Finney,  the  noted  evangelist 
who  was  Oberlin’s  professor  of  Theology  and  later  its  president. 
She  found  she  could  not  accept  his  stark  and  horrifying  vision 
of  hell  and  damnation.  After  graduation,  as  the  letters  reveal, 
Stone  found  her  spiritual  needs  fulfilled  in  the  transcenden¬ 
talism  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Brown,  on  the  other  hand, 
remained  a  strong  believer  in  more  orthodox  theology,  while 
softening  some  of  its  harsher  Calvinist  edges.  She  respected 
Finney,  and  looked  forward  to  studying  with  the  man  who 
had  converted  many  members  of  her  family  during  the  success¬ 
ful  revivals  he  had  conducted  near  her  hometown.  Moreover, 

she  desired  to  make  her  career  within  the  Congregational 
ministry. 


§  §  § 


The  hopes  and  plans  of  both  young  women  had  brought 
them  to  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute,  as  it  was  then  known. 

e  Congregationalist  founders  stirred  by  the  message  of  the 
Second  Great  Awakening  sought  to  prepare  students  to  spread 
the  evangelical  message  throughout  the  West,  and  thus  estab¬ 
lished  the  school  in  1833  in  the  rural  Ohio  backcountry.  The 
Oberlin  interpretation  of  Congregational  theology  included  a 
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belief  in  human  free  agency,  and  the  ability  of  all  to  embrace 
God’s  grace.  The  new  revivalist  methods  pioneered  by  Finney, 
and  abhorrent  to  many  more  conservative  strongholds,  played 
a  key  role  in  ministerial  practice  as  he  and  his  followers 
struggled  to  open  the  hearts  of  the  multitude  to  Christ.  Their 
vision  of  perfectionism  found  further  expression  at  Oberlin  in 
the  incorporation  of  the  principle  of  “Learning  and  Labor,” 
which  required  all  students  to  work  at  the  physical  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  task  of  establishing  the  institution.  Belief  in 
human  perfection  led  the  college  to  experiment  with  Sylvester 
Graham’s  vegetarian  diet,  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  alcohol, 
tobacco,  tea,  coffee  and  other  artificial  stimulants. 

As  radical  as  its  perfectionism  were  Oberlin’s  decisions  to 
educate  men  and  women,  Blacks  and  whites  together.  From 
the  start,  the  school  conducted  the  daring  experiment  of  the 
“joint  education  of  the  sexes,”  and,  in  1841,  Oberlin  granted 
the  first  bachelor’s  degrees  to  women.  Moreover,  in  1835,  it 
became  the  first  institution  of  higher  learning  to  open  its  doors 
to  students  regardless  of  race.  The  college  commitment  to  the 
education  of  Blacks  placed  it  in  the  vanguard  of  antislavery 
activities.  Yet  most  Oberlinians  eschewed  the  abolitionism  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  which  demanded  that  all  who  would 
eliminate  slavery  must  disengage  themselves  from  worldly 
institutions  in  which  slaveholders  were  included.  Oberlinians 
refused  to  renounce  their  ties  to  the  church  and  the  govern¬ 
ment,  rejecting  the  “ultras”  or  “come-outers”  for  a  “voting 
antislavery”  position.  During  the  years  Stone  and  Brown  were 
students,  many  became  involved  in  the  antislavery  politics  of 
the  Free  Soil,  and  later  the  Republican  parties. 

The  Oberlin  approach  to  abolition  had  its  parallel  in  the 
Oberlin  attitude  toward  the  involvement  of  women  as  public 
speakers  on  moral  issues.  Radical  Garrisonians  actively  re¬ 
cruited  women.  Their  ranks  included  the  formidable  Quaker 
Lucretia  Mott  and  the  firey  Abby  Kelley  Foster,  and  later 
Oberlin  graduates  including  Stone  herself,  and  her  friends 
Sallie  Holley  and  Caroline  Putnam.  At  Oberlin,  however, 
women  were  encouraged  to  effect  reform  through  private  in¬ 
fluence  channeled  into  the  local  Female  Moral  Reform  Society 
and  the  Maternal  Association;  neither  threatened  to  remove 
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women  from  their  properly  domestic  “sphere,”  despite  the 
education  Oberlin  provided  them.  Interestingly,  both  Lucy 
Stone  and  Antoinette  Brown  embraced  moral  reform,  and  both 
were,  during  their  student  years,  officers  in  the  local  Female 
Moral  Reform  Society.  Each  in  her  own  way,  however,  wished 
to  push  beyond  its  limits. 

When  Antoinette  Brown  arrived  in  the  muddy,  stump-dotted 
town  of  Oberlin  in  the  spring  of  1846,  she  entered  her  classes  in 
mid-year.  Commencement,  in  late  August,  marked  both  the 
graduation  of  the  senior  class  and  the  beginning  of  the  short 
fall  term.  In  late  November,  classes  recessed  for  the  long  winter 
holiday,  and  resumed  again  in  late  February.  Students  re¬ 
mained  through  the  summer,  with  perhaps  only  a  short  break 
before  fall  commencement  marked  the  resumption  of  classes. 

The  school  the  two  attended  still  enrolled  less  than  500 
students,  most  in  the  Preparatory  Department,  a  middle-level 
school  which  equipped  students  to  undertake  subsequent  work 
in  the  Collegiate,  Ladies’,  or  Theological  courses.  Lucy  Stone 
was  one  of  the  rare  students,  and  rarer  females,  who  pursued 
the  Collegiate  Course.  When  she  received  her  bachelor’s  degree 
in  1847,  she  was  one  of  seven  females  in  a  graduating  class  of 
twenty-two. 

Antoinette  Brown  enrolled  in  the  Ladies’  Course.  She  took 
her  classes  with  the  Collegiate  students,  differing  from  them 
only  by  omitting  from  her  studies  the  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew 
required  for  the  bachelor’s  degree.  Awarded  her  diploma  from 
the  Ladies’  Course  in  1847  as  part  of  a  class  of  twelve,  Brown 
immediately  embarked  upon  the  Theological  Course,  with  eight 
fellow  students,  including  only  one  other  female,  Lettice  Smith, 
who  married  her  theological  classmate,  Thomas  Holmes  during 
their  years  at  Oberlin.  Both  women  held  the  special  status  of 
“Resident  Graduates”  since  the  Theological  Seminary  refused 
to  officially  enroll  female  students. 

This  glaring  inequality  was  unusual;  generally,  little  aca¬ 
demic  distinction  was  made  at  Oberlin  on  the  basis  of  sex,  but 
social  distinctions  remained.  The  curriculum  was  supervised 
by  the  faculty  and  the  president,  then  Asa  Mahan,  liberal 
both  in  his  theology  and  his  position  on  woman’s  rights. 
Faculty  wives,  however,  constituted  as  the  Ladies’  Board  of 
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Managers,  regulated  the  conduct  of  all  young  women  enrolled 
in  the  institution,  whether  in  the  Preparatory,  Collegiate, 
Ladies’,  or  Theological  Course.  Acting  through  the  Ladies’ 
principal,  the  Ladies’  Board  saw  to  it  that  students  of  different 
sexes  did  not  visit  each  other  in  their  rooms  and  enforced  the 
rules  against  walking  together.  To  Stone  and  Brown,  these 
regulations  seemed  reasonable;  both  found  ample  occasions 
for  interchange  with  men,  particularly  at  meals  at  which  the 
sexes  mingled.  But  the  two  chafed  at  their  exclusion  from 
public  speaking.  For  women  who  proposed  careers  in  which 
they  would  address  mixed  assemblies,  these  obstacles  placed 
in  their  path  by  the  Ladies’  Board  were  particularly  burden¬ 
some.  When  a  sympathetic  faculty  member  granted  them 
permission  to  share  in  the  debates  held  by  male  students  in 
the  coeducational  classroom,  the  Ladies’  Board  intervened  and 
exerted  enough  pressure  on  the  faculty  to  bar  the  women  from 
further  participation.  Looking  back,  Brown  recalled  that  the 
members  of  the  Ladies’  Board  were  “all  lovely  educated  women, 
much  more  conservative  than  their  husbands.” 

Not  to  be  deterred  from  their  path,  Brown,  Stone,  and  several 
other  sympathetic  female  students  organized  their  own  secret 
debating  group,  perhaps  inspired  by  the  example  set  at 
Rochester  Academy  in  which  Brown  taught  during  the  winter 
of  1846-7.  Stone  also  protested  the  rule  which  did  not  permit 
women  to  deliver  their  own  addresses  at  the  graduation  of  the 
Collegiate  Course;  she  simply  refused  to  write  an  essay  which 
would  have  been  read  by  a  man.  Later,  during  Brown’s  years 
in  the  Theological  Course,  fellow  theological  students  insisted 
that  she  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  debates  of  their  own 
student  literary  society. 

If  Oberlin  did  not  always  satisfy  all  their  needs,  both  Stone 
and  Brown  struggled  hard  to  meet  their  expenses  in  order  to 
remain  enrolled.  During  her  first  year,  Stone  taught  in  the 
Preparatory  Department  and  did  housework  to  meet  her  ex¬ 
penses  and  tuition  payments.  To  economize  even  further,  she 
boarded  herself  for  fifty  cents  a  week,  rather  than  pay  the  one 
dollar  required  to  eat  at  the  common  table.  The  long  winter 
vacations  offered  her  the  opportunity  to  teach  school  in  nearby 
Ohio  towns,  since  she  could  not  afford  to  travel  back  to  the 
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family  home  in  West  Brookfield.  Her  commitment  so  impressed 
her  family  that  first  her  brother  and  sister,  and  finally  her 
father  agreed  to  loan  her  money  to  continue.  Nonetheless, 
during  the  Oberlin  term,  she  taught  in  the  local  “Colored 
School”  to  help  support  herself.  After  graduation,  she  taught 
school  one  final  term  in  West  Brookfield,  and  then  realized  her 
cherished  goal  by  becoming  a  lecturer  for  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society. 

Brown’s  letters  to  Stone  reflect  a  similar  struggle  to  meet 
financial  needs.  Brown’s  parents  provided  part  of  her  expenses 
while  she  pursued  the  Ladies’  Course,  but,  to  supplement  their 
aid,  she  taught  drawing  in  the  Institute.  Moreover,  despite  her 
own  admission  that  “God  never  made  me  for  a  school  teacher,” 
Brown  also  taught  during  winter  breaks.  In  the  winter  of 
1846-7,  Peter  Moyers  recruited  her  to  teach  in  his  progressive 
school  in  Rochester,  Michigan.  This  job  took  her  away  from 
her  beloved  Lucy  Stone  for  the  first  time,  and  occasioned  the 
first  two  letters  in  this  collection.  After  Brown  enrolled  in  the 
Theological  Course,  however,  she  encountered  new  difficulties. 
Her  parents’  aid  was  no  longer  so  forthcoming,  and,  in  addition, 
the  Ladies’  Board  made  known  its  opposition  to  her  studies  by 
promulgating  a  new  rule  prohibiting  graduates  of  Oberlin  from 
teaching  undergraduates.  This  forced  Brown  to  continue  her 
painting  classes  in  the  town  instead;  nonetheless,  Oberlin 
students  and  faculty  joined  townspeople  in  enrolling.  In  the 
winter  of  1849-50,  she  returned  to  Henrietta  to  teach  at  the 
Monroe  Academy  from  which  she,  herself,  had  graduated. 

Despite  their  financial  struggles  and  the  opposition  of  more 
conservative  Oberlinians  to  their  goals,  both  Stone  and  Brown 
clearly  appreciated  Oberlin.  The  letters  clarify  the  special 
affection  both  held  for  the  institution  and  those  it  included. 
Indeed,  individual  people  often  seemed  more  important  than 
the  school  itself.  Concern  for  the  health  of  fellow  students  and 
the  faculty  mark  the  letters  of  the  summer  of  1847,  when  a 
severe  cholera  epidemic  struck  the  town,  and  news  of  marriages, 
employments  and  whereabouts  of  friends  and  colleagues  was 
constantly  exchanged.  Both  Stone  and  Brown  were  aware  of 
what  Oberlin  provided  for  those  who  attended  it,  and  en¬ 
couraged  family  and  friends  to  enroll.  Sarah  Pellet  followed 
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Lucy  Stone  from  their  common  hometown  of  West  Brookfield, 
and  Antoinette  Brown  brought  her  younger  sisters,  first  the 
ill-fated  Augusta  or  “Gus,”  who  was  forced  to  return  home 
when  tuberculosis  incapacitated  her,  and  then  her  youneer 
sister  Ellen  or  “Ella.” 

Yet  both  Brown  and  Stone  voiced  criticisms  of  the  institution. 
Antoinette  Brown  was  perhaps  the  more  gentle  of  the  two, 
writing  to  Lucy  Stone  of  the  providential  nature  of  the  trials 
she  underwent  as  she  studied  for  the  ministry  after  her  friend’s 
graduation.  To  Brown,  the  faculty  seemed  puzzled  and  chal¬ 
lenged  by  her  course  of  study;  she  did  not  view  them  as 
arbitrarily  unfair  or  consciously  obstructing  her  path.  Rather, 
she  accepted  their  shortcomings,  and  concluded  to  learn  what 
she  might  from  them,  thus  securing  fine  academic  training 
from  even  such  opponents  of  the  ordination  of  women  as 
Professor  John  Morgan. 

Lucy  Stone  was  more  outspoken,  accusing  the  institution  of 
failing  to  fulfill  its  promises  to  educated  both  women  and 
Blacks  without  discrimination,  and  comparing  it  unfavorably 
to  Central  College,  a  little-known,  short-lived  rival  in  upstate 
New  York,  where,  by  the  late  1840s,  both  a  woman  and  a 
Black  held  faculty  positions.  She  repeatedly  admonished 
Brown  that  Oberlin  had  “trampled  your  womanhood.”  As 
Stone  became  increasingly  involved  in  the  nascent  woman’s 
rights  movement,  Oberlin’s  shortcomings  appeared  more 
glaring.  She  objected  to  the  compromises  demanded  of  Brown 
in  the  protected  and  restrictive  environment  of  the  small  Ohio 
school,  urging  the  younger  woman  to  fight  for  her  rights.  In 
1850,  Stone  importuned  Brown  to  attend  the  forthcoming 
convention  in  October  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  now  know 
as  the  first  national  woman’s  rights  convention. 

Brown,  however,  insisted  that  “the  cause  of  woman  is 
moveing  [sic]  on  finely  here,”  and  reported  the  growing  sym¬ 
pathy  of  fellow  students.  Yet  even  her  own  more  moderate 
views  were  clearly  beyond  the  grasp  of  most  Oberlinians, 
leaving  her  isolated  within  the  community.  With  prodigious 
strength  of  purpose  and  religious  belief,  she  turned  the  seclusion 
thrust  upon  her  to  good  purpose,  developing  an  emotional  self- 
sufficiency  that  permitted  her  to  focus  on  her  studies.  Moreover, 
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Stone  provided  key  psychological  sustenance.  While  both,  at 
this  point  in  their  lives  rejected  the  idea  of  conventional 
marriage  with  its  legal  and  emotional  enslavement,  their 
special  friendship  held  a  privileged  position.  In  her  last  year 
at  Oberlin,  Brown  wrote  of  her  dream  for  a  home,  a  library,  a 
housekeeper,  and  brood  of  adopted  children,  marking  within 
this  setting  a  special  place  for  her  cherished  Lucy  Stone  as 
well. 

Indeed,  the  remarkable  friendship  of  the  “soul  mates”  fills 
the  Oberlin  letters.  Professions  of  love  and  mutual  support 
weave  together  the  scattered  letters.  Often  writing  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment,  the  correspondents  seem  to  rush  headlong 
without  respect  for  grammar,  punctuation  or  spelling  in  order 
to  share  with  each  other  their  most  intimate  thoughts.  Some 
of  the  correspondence  was  perhaps  too  revealing  for  either  the 
sender  or  the  recipient  to  feel  comfortable  in  preserving  it; 
Lucy  Stone,  for  example,  in  her  August  1849  letter,  begs  Brown 
to  “burn  these  letters,  before  anyone  .  .  .  sees  them  .  .  .”  From 
the  gaps  between  the  communications  that  have  survived,  it 
appears  that  the  recipient  may  well  have  honored  the  wishes 
of  the  sender  to  consign  the  correspondence  to  the  fireplace. 
For  whatever  reasons,  far  more  of  Brown’s  letters  have  sur¬ 
vived.  Yet  despite  such  lapses,  the  letters  reveal  the  influence 
of  Oberlin,  and  the  maturation  of  both  women  and  their  friend¬ 
ship,  in  the  years  stretching  from  1846  to  1850.  We  invite  you 
to  listen  to  their  voices,  explore  the  Oberlin  of  the  late  1840s, 
and  the  lives  of  Lucy  Stone  and  Antoinette  Brown. 


Letters 


[Rochester,  Michigan ]  Oct.  9th  ’46 


“My  own  dear  Sister” 

Here  I  am  in  Rochester,  fairly  settled  for  the  winter  in  a  land 
of  strangers.  And  where  are  you,  to  night  dear  Lucy.  Let  me 
see.  Yes!  there  you  are,  sitting  in  the  old  armed  chair,  happy  & 
alone,  no  not  alone  either,  for  here  I  am,  peeping  over  your 
shoulder  into  the  Presidents  Philopsophy  [Mahan]  which  lies 
open  before  you  on  the  table.  But  you  are  not  studying  ma 
chere  amie,  what  are  you  thinking  about.  If  you  would  only 
look  up  I  could  read  it  in  your  face.  How  natural  it  does  look 
here.  If  you  would  shut  the  window  Lucy,  it  would  be  much 
better,  for  you  will  certainly  get  cold,  now  it  is  October.  Now 
come  with  me  to  my  home.  There  are  three  young  ladies  all 
studying  by  the  table,  two  boys  with  books  in  their  hands,  & 
your  friend  Nett,  with  pen  in  hand,  but  stopping  to  explain  a 
problem  in  algebra  to  one  of  her  studious  pupils.  Mr  &  Mrs 
Harris  are  sitting  near  conversing  on  the  various  topics  of  the 
day,  &  all  together  it  is  an  excellent  place  to  practice  doing 
three  things  at  once.  We  have  a  pleasant  sitting  room,  you  see. 
Now  come  into  my  own  room.  There  is  a  stand  bowl  &  pitcher, 
one  chair,  &  a  strip  of  carpet  spread  down  in  front  of  the  bed. 
This  room  is  occupied  by  myself  &  an  interesting  girl  about 
16.  It  will  seem  like  a  very  small  room  to  you,  at  first,  but  you 
will  soon  get  accustomed  to  it.  Look  out  of  the  window,  &  see 
what  a  fine  prospect.  The  Clinton  river  winds  gently  &  slowly 
along  in  the  valley,  just  below  the  window.  This  beautiful 
stream  with  its  green  banks,  &  picturesk  islands,  is  enough  to 
compensate  one  for  the  want  of  many  other  conveniences. 
When  I  am  sad  or  lonely,  I  sit  here  &  gaze  out  upon  the  beauti¬ 
ful  scene,  till  my  heart  grows  better  &  happyer.  There  are 
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sometimes  cheering  moments  &  how  I  do  wish  my  dear  sister 
Lucy  was  here,  to  share  every  thought  &  feeling.  I  think  of  you 
then  Lucy,  &  I  think  of  home  while  a  thousand  strange 
thoughts,  plans,  anticipations,  and  emotions  crowd  around 
till  my  heart  aches  &  my  brain  becomes  almost  giddy.  But  the 
low  murmering  of  that  river,  has  power  to  sooth  again  till 
every  thought  is  tranquil  as  its  own  pure  water.  Now  dear  sis, 
would  you  like  a  description  of  Mr  &  Mrs  Harris  “mine  host  & 
hostess.  Mr  Harris  is  a  lawyer,  a  graduate  from  Dartsmouth, 
&  a  right  down  Presbyterian  Whig,  who  believes  there  is  no¬ 
thing  new  under  the  sun,  except  the  new  folly  of  man  in  chas¬ 
ing  [ illegible  word]  futures  of  strange  doctrines.  Mrs  Harris 
has  been  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  Virginia.  She  says  she 
is  opposed  to  slavery,  but  if  she  were  at  Oberlin,  she  should 
feel  like  telling  the  colored  people  to  stand  behind  her  back, 
while  she  sat  at  table.  You  may  think  I  have  little  sympathy 
from  them  &  little  opportunity  for  thinking  myself,  &  yet 
thoughts  will  come,  sad  bitter  thoughts  sometimes,  &  some¬ 
times  full  of  hope,  but  all  buried  up  to  gether  in  my  own  soul. 
My  boarding  place  is  so  far  from  the  school,  I  am  going  to 
leave  here  soon,  &  if  possible  get  a  room  to  myself.  We  have 
now  about  86  scholars,  have  no  boarding  house,  almost  every 
family  has  several  boarders,  &  we  are  expecting  many  more. 
Mr  Moyers  is  an  excellent  teacher.  He  has  a  fine  mind,  vastly 
superior  to  what  “that  letter,”  would  indicate.  He  is  deservadly 
popular,  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  place,  “off  hand  &  little 
pollished.”  I  have  all  the  small  children  in  my  room,  but  have 
some  very  large  classes,  &  frequently  exchange  with  Mr  Moy¬ 
ers.  My  children  are  all  good,  &  pleasant,  they  are  about  12 
years  old,  &  about  20  in  number.  It  is  an  interesting  class  but 
it  is  rather  hard  work  to  keep  them  still,  &  sometimes  I  wish 
they  were  all  mesmerised.  Mr  Moyers  improves  upon  acquain¬ 
tance,  believes  in  womans  rights,  &  tells  me  to  act  independ¬ 
ently  to  give  as  many  lectures  as  I  please,  to  the  young  ladies, 
&  to  the  whole  school,  upon  any  subject  &  at  any  time.  We 
have  Retorical  exercises  in  the  church  every  Saturday,  &  next 
time  I  am  going  to  make  them  a  regular  speech.  I  have  a  bible 
class  on  the  sabbath,  &  talk  to  the  young  ladies  once  every 
week,  or  lecture  as  miss  Adams  call  it  on  all  sorts  of  things.  As 
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you  see  it  is  a  good  place,  for  improvement.  It  is  something 
new  &  the  girls  like  it.  So  do  I,  but  after  all  so  far  as  the 
school  is  concerned  I  have  not  the  least  ambition.  God  never 
made  me  for  a  school  teacher.  Mr  Moyers  is  very  much  unwell, 
is  tired  of  teaching  also,  &  I  verily  believe  we  shall  both  give 
it  up  &  go  home,  before  the  winter  term  commences.  Dont  tell 
of  that  Lucy,  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  &  I  only  think  so  when  I 
am  homesick.  One  of  the  young  men,  a  student,  assists  also 
in  teaching.  We  have  no  French  class  yet,  &  one  of  the  young 
ladies  in  the  village  had  a  drawing  class  before  I  came. 

The  location  of  the  village  is  perfectly  delightful.  In  every 
direction  it  is  hemmed  in  by  green  hills,  Paint  Creek  & 
Clinton  rivers,  both  pass  through  the  village,  &  unite  a  little 
distance  below.  The  buildings  are  all  small,  there  is  a  distil¬ 
lery,  two  taverns,  two  church  one  Congregation,  one  Chris¬ 
tian,  or  rather  a  partnership  church  for  all  denominations. 
Our  minister  moved  into  the  place  last  week,  preached  very 
passably  last  sabbath,  seems  a  good  man.  His  name  is  Parks, 
&  he  has  been  an  Evangelist.  We  have  a  number  of  stores, 
mills,  shops,  &c.  Mr.  Harris  is  just  managing  a  lawsuit.  His 
office  is  near  the  house,  &  the  men  are  all  around  consider¬ 
ably  excited,  &  talking  loud.  One  of  them  has  just  come  out 
with  the  news,  the  jury  have  given  a  verdict  “no  cause  for 
action.’  So  here  are  the  charges  &  all  for  nothing.  There  is  a 
great  contrast  between  this  place  &  Oberlin.  Very  few  of  the 
people  seem  to  be  reformers,  or  to  believe  in  improvement  of 
any  sort.  Now  Lucy  you  have  every  thing  just  as  it  is,  &  just 
as  I  feel.  Write  me  in  return  as  long  a  letter,  &  do  please 
commence  it  the  very  day  after  you  get  this.  I  meant  to  have 
written  you  before  but  have  scarcely  a  leisure  moment,  at 
least  when  I  was  not  so  tired,  for  teaching  is  new  business  & 
was  very  fatiguing  at  first.  I  am  reading  Scots  poetry,  The 
Reformation,  Paleys  Theology,  &  the  Presidents  work,  either, 
as  the  mood  suits.  You  know  I  did  not  anticipate  much 
pleasure  here,  &  considdering  everything  fair  prospects  are 
more  than  realised— Has  H.  Cook  Gone  home.  Has— but  I 
will  not  ask  questions,  you  must  tell  me  every  thing.  Now 
about  the  journey.  At  Cleavland  went  on  board  one  boat  but 
not  finding  Mr  [Henry]  Fairchild  finally  left  &  took  the 
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Boston,  &  went  in  company  with  mr  Safford  to  Detroyet, 
arrived  there  early  Thursday  morning,  had  a  delightful  time, 
but  no  storm,  left  the  city  at  nine— met  Mr  Fairchild  in  the 
cars,  &  went  home  with  him.  They  told  us  there  was  no  stage 
going  out  from  the  Oak  as  I  expected  (a  mistake  by  the  way) 
&  Mr  F  invited  me  to  Birmingham  with  them,  promising  to 
send  me  to  Rochester  the  next  day.  I  had  a  pleasant  visit  at 
his  home,  tell  Elisa  [ Fairchild ]  she  has  got  a  good  brother  & 
sister  at  any  rate.  I  have  every  reason  to  feel  grateful  to 
them.  We  arrived  at  B.  about  10  ock,  took  dinner  at  Mr 
Ingersol’s,  Lumans  uncles,  the  next  day  went  as  far  as  Troy, 
&  spent  the  night  at  a  Mr  Stones.  Their  daughter  had  been 
teaching  at  Birmingham  &  boarding  at  Mr  Fs.  They  were 
good  Abolitionists,  &  had  two  children  named  after  Angelina, 
&  Sarah  Grimke.  I  like  all  Stones  pretty  well  &  they  were 
certainly  very  good  ones.  Arrived  at  Rochester  Saturday 
morning  &  so  here  I  am.  The  people  all  around  are  talking 
very  happily  but  it  is  misery  to  talk  of  one  thing,  &  think  of 
something  else.  You  cannot  tell  how  bitter  [ rest  of  letter 
missing ] 


[Antoinette  Brown] 


§  §  § 


[Rochester,  Michigan,  Winter  1847] 


Dear  Lucy, 

You  can  not  think  how  glad  I  was  to  hear  from  you.  I  had 
been  waiting  very  impatiently  to  hear  from  home  &  thought  I 
would  have  a  long  cry,  if  a  letter  did  not  come  that  night.  But 
none  came,  &  still  I  did  not  cry,  for  I  found  a  long  letter  from 
sister  Lucy,  &  it  made  me  quite  happy  only  you  were  so  sad  it 
made  me  sad  too  from  sympathy.  I  thought  you  knew  me 
better  than  to  believe  I  could  ever  forget  you,  or  cease  to  love 
you,  but  was  glad  to  hear  such  a  thought  was  not  long  cher¬ 
ished.  And  now  my  dear  sister  let  me  beg  of  you  Never  enter- 
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tain  such  a  feeling  again,  do  not  for  my  sake  or  your  own. 
Time  &  circumstances  may  make  great  changes  in  us  both, 
but  never  while  we  both  live  shall  I  cease  to  regard  you  with 
the  same  deep  feelings;  for  I  have  not  loved  in  vain.  You  tell 
me  you  do  not  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  a  very  good  & 
amiable  young  lady,  because  you  are  afraid  you  shall  learn  to 
love  her,  &  then  she  will  go  away  &  leave  you.  Pardon  me  dear 
Lucy,  but  you  do  need  a  severe  rebuke.  Why  are  you  becoming 
so  misanthropic.  Think  you  I  feel  more  unhappy  because  I 
know  that  there  are  warme  hearts  somewhere  in  this  bright  & 
beautiful  world,  that  would  throb  still  more  kindly,  to  learn,  of 
my  wellfare;  that  would  shed  a  tear  of  sympathy  in  commisera¬ 
tion  for  my  sorrow,  &  deal  with  me  in  the  faithfulness  of  true 
friendship  should  they  see  me  departing  from  what  they 
deemed  to  be  the  path  of  duty.  Have  I  caused  you  more  sad 
than  happy  hours,  &  do  you  regret  having  known  me.  Far  dif¬ 
ferent  has  it  been  in  my  case,  &  heaven  send  me  a  score  of 
friends.  I  believe  I  could  find  room  to  love  them  all  &  still  find 
my  heart  growing  warmer  &  better  by  the  kindly  influence.  It 
is  now  vacation  &  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  think.  I  know 
you  will  forgive  my  frankness  but  dear  dear  Lucy  I  do  tremble 
for  you.  You  feel  almost  alone  at  Oberlin,  &  your  feelings  are 
all  pent  up  in  your  own  soul.  Have  a  care  Lucy  or  you  mind 
will  become  as  hot  as  Cratons,  &  as  sad  as  Edwards.  But  your 
spirits  are  too  buoyant  to  be  always  sad,  &  you  can  not  long 
cherish  that  feeling  without  a  bitterness  mingled  with  it,  a  bit¬ 
terness  &  censoriousness  arising  from  that  very  cause,  which 
we  have  so  often  lamented.  Do  pray  the  Lord  to  keep  you  from 
the  snares  of  the  advisary  who  is  ever  eager  to  enslave  the  as¬ 
piring  soul.  You  may  think  my  cautions  unnecessary  but  there 
[is]  fearful  danger  for  you  &  me  too. 

Where  is  Miss  Smith  is  she  teaching.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
hear  from  her.  What  is  Miss  Lovell  doing.  What  are  you  all 
doing  in  Oberlin.  Where  is  Josephine  [Penfield].  If  I  knew 
where  to  write  I  would  write  to  her.  Ask  her  brother  about  this 
Reporting  Style  in  Phonography.  Are  there  any  works  I  can 
get  on  that  subject  i.e.  Reporting.  I  Have  a  class  commencing 
Phonography  soon.  If  I  knew  who  was  at  Oberlin,  or  where 
some  of  the  young  ladies  are,  I  should  write  to  them.  You  must 
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tell  me  about  every  body.  Write  me  two  whole  sheets  full  wont 
you  sis  because  you  will  have  time  now  &  do  be  good  to  poor 
Nette.  You  did  not  say  anything  about  the  discussion  in  our 
class.  I  have  been  very  anxious  about  it.  Was  anything  more 
said  or  done  about  it  &  how  much  progress  did  your  class 
make  in  their  studies  last  term.  What  are  you  doing  all  vaca¬ 
tion.  How  do  Emeline  &  Lettice  like  keeping  house.  Is  Craton 
lecturing  &  how  does  he  get  along.  Give  my  love  to  brother. 
Hurry  with  that  money  .  .  &  to  Edward.  They  are  waiting  to 
take  this  to  the  Office.  Goodbye. 

A.L.B. 

Wednesday 


Sis 

Will  you  begin  to  think  again  I  have  forgotten  you.  Imagine 
yourself  just  in  my  situtation  &  you  will  not  wonder  I  have  not 
writen  you  before.  Think  how  incessantly  I  am  occupied.  You 
shall  hear  all  about  it  but  at  present  I  am  just  in  the  mood  for 
telling  you  about  our  “literary  society”  having  just  returned 
from  there.  It  consists  of  about  50  members  has  been  in  opper- 
ation  several  weeks  &  is  both  pleasant  &  profitable  to  all  who 
are  members.  We  have  a  good  constitution  &  the  order  of  the 
exercises  thus  far  have  been  the  following:  Two  composition, 
thre[e]  declamation,  two  other  composition,  a  discussion  [of] 
the  contents  of  the  budget  box.  For  discussion  we  appoint  two 
chief  disputants  &  these  choose  each  two  others  making  six  in 
all.  There  are  some  young  ladies  here  of  superior  tallent — all 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  exercises  &  I  must  say  I  have  never 
before  improved  so  rapidly  in  my  life  in  the  use  of  the  tongue. 
How  I  wish  we  had  such  a  society  at  Oberlin  such  exercises  & 
such  fearlessness  &  eagerness  in  the  path  of  improvement.  We 
are  all  getting  to  be  womans  rights  advocates  or  rather  the  in¬ 
vestigators  of  WOMANS  DUTIES.  We  are  exceeding  careful 
in  this  matter  &  we  all  move  on  together  step  by  step  looking 
at  principles  &  entirely  forgetting  the  conclusions  we  must  at 
length  come  too.  Some  will  undoubtedly  shrink  back  when 
they  come  to  find  where  they  stand  &  believe  they  must  have 
been  mistakened.  other[s]  will  want  moral  courage  to  carry 
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out  what  they  know  to  be  duty,  &  a  few  I  hope  &  believe  will 
go  out  in  the  world  pioneers  in  the  great  reform  which  is 
about  to  revolutionize  society.  You  see  my  all  hoping  heart  in 
this  as  in  every  thing  else.  Mr.  Moyers  is  a  very  different 
man  from  what  I  expected  at  first,  he  has  a  fine  mind  &  a 
warm  heart  &  is  a  thorough  friend  of  all  reform.  The  school 
now  numbers  more  than  a  hundred.  I  will  give  you  the  order 
of  my  classes  this  term.  In  the  morning  Philosophy.  There 
are  about  35  in  the  class  all  young  men  &  young  ladies,  next 
Robinsons  Algebra  &  fine  scholars  they  are  some  of  them. 
You  will  have  some  of  them  at  O [berlin]  next  fall.  Next  Grays 
Chemistry  a  good  class  &  lastly  writing.  Penmanship  is  the 
last  thing  I  should  teach  but  have  copy  plates,  give  instruc¬ 
tions  &  I  teach  them  how  to  make  pens  &c.  In  the  afternoon 
the  order  of  rescitations  are  Grammar,  Towns  Analysis, 
Davies  Arithmetic,  Robinsons  Arithmetic,  Spelling.  We  have 
three  grammar  classes  all  reciting  at  the  same  time  each 
averadging  30  or  35.  Other  classes  in  proportionat  numbers. 
We  have  two  assistant  pupils  a  young  man  &  young  lady  & 
stilll  a  plenty  to  do.  I  teach  in  either  room  as  it  happens  to  be 
convenient  &  am  getting  quite  at  home  though  it  did  seem 
strange  at  first.  You  will  easily  imagine  there  is  little  leisure 
time  for  me  either  in  school  or  out.  I  began  your  letter  several 
weeks  ago  &  then  laid  it  by  to  finish  vacation.  Vacation 
which  lasted  one  week  was  spent  up  in  Washington,  McComb 
Co.  &  so  here  I  am  writing  the  first  spare  moment  after  10 
Ock  &  in  great  haste.  Do  write  to  me  immediately  &  I  will 
answer  you  this  time  with  out  wating  so  long.  I  have  been 
having  long  discussions  with  my  friends  at  home  about 
Womans  duties,  &  expect  another  letter  soon.  They  tell  me  to 
act  conciensiously  but  think  I  can  do  more  good  in  some 
other  way.  But  I  believe  there  is  soon  to  be  a  new  era  in 
womans  history  &  the  means  to  effect  this  must  be  truth 
weilded  in  firmness  gentleness  &  forbearance. 

If  I  could  only  see  you  I  should  talk  two  days  without  stop¬ 
ping.  Oh  that  Spring  had  come.  I  have  a  hard  lesson  to  learn 
here  though  everything  does  seem  pleasant.  I  have  a  new 
boarding  place  a  large  nice  room  by  myself,  pleasant  &  near 
the  school  house  pleasant  people  to  live  with,  warmhearted 
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scholars  &  good  health.  And  yet  I  do  wish  Spring  had  come. 
Have  enclosed  4  #  for  Taft  [Tefft].  Please  give  it  him. 

Your  own  Sister  Nette 


§  §  § 


[Henrietta,  New  York,  July  1847 ] 
Sitting  room  at  the  old  Stone  mansion 


Dear  sister  Lucy 

Here  I  am  at  home  &  a  busy  happy  home  it  seems  to  me.  My 
friends  are  all  usually  well  &  happy,  father  is  just  finishing 
his  haying.  Mother  making  a  cheese  &  us  girls  all  talking 
laughing  or  writing  &  having  a  merry  time. 

My  sister  Rebecca  teaches  this  summer  about  a  mile  from 
my  fathers  &  she  comes  home  every  night  since  my  return. 
Gusta  has  been  up  &  taught  for  her  three  days  this  week.  Elly 
attends  school  but  this  is  the  last  day  of  the  term  &  then  she 
has  a  va[ca]tion  of  six  we[e]ks.  Doubtless  you  will  feel  very 
much  interested  in  family  matters  but  you  have  heard  so 
much  about  my  friends  that  it  is  certain  you  will  know  who  I 
am  talking  about. 

You  shall  now  have  a  discription  of  my  advertures  since 
leaving  Oberlin.  At  half  past  two  P.M.  we  sailed  away  from 
Cleavland  in  the  fine  boat,  Henrick  Hudson.  It  was  mild  & 
pleasant  all  the  afternoon  &  just  at  sunset  we  had  a  grand 
thunder  storm.  The  wind  was  not  very  high  but  the  waves 
tossed  gladly  around  us  &  dark  clouds  covered  the  whole  sky 
while  the  sun  seemed  struggling  through  them  &  shedding 
around  his  beams  of  glory  as  if  hurrying  away  to  seek  a 
nights  repose  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tempest.  The  thunders 
raised  their  voices  &  the  ligntnings  danced  from  cloud  to 
cloud  &  sometimes  seemed  as  if  leaping  down  upon  the 
waters. 

I  wish  you  had  been  there  Lucy  &  we  would  have  watched 
all  night  but  as  it  was  after  remaining  out  an  hour  or  two  after 
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sunset  I  left  the  heavens  covered  with  glory  &  was  soon  lulled 
into  a  sound  sleep. 

All  night  I  heard  or  dreamed  that  I  was  hearing  the  wild 
music  of  the  elements  &  it  seemed  as  though  I  was  floating 
among  the  clouds.  It  was  a  happy  fancy  &  the  airy  pillow  upon 
which  my  head  seemed  resting  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  naked  plank  upon  which  I  was  sleeping  for  I  took  a  deck 
passage,  several  ladies  came  with  me  all  the  way  to  Rochester 
&  we  all  shared  the  same  fare  &  fared  pretty  well  too.  At  5  Ock 
Tuesday  morning  we  were  in  Buffalo  &  I  might  have  taken  the 
cars  &  been  home  at  noon  but  finally  took  the  packed  [packet ]  & 
reached  R.  early  the  next  morning.  The  packed  was  crowded  to 
a  perfect  jam  &  afforded  ample  variaty  for  the  pen  of  Boz:  if  he 
had  been  willing  to  give  the  world  items  of  life  on  the  “Erie 
canaal.’  In  the  afternoon  I  reached  the  village  &  went  directly 
over  to  the  peace  convension  which  was  then  in  session.  Gus 
[Augusta  Brown ]  &  Mary[b]eth  were  in  the  gallery  &  I  thought 
they  would  jump  once  when  they  saw  me  come  in.  Mr.  Goodell 
was  there  &  at  my  brothers  at  tea.  I  told  him  all  about  Maria  & 
he  seemed  very  happy  to  hear.  He  said  two  or  three  times  over 
So  you  saw  Maria  less  than  three  days  ago.  Well  I  am  glad  to 
hear  she  is  doing  so  well.”  Poor  Maria.  If  he  had  known  how 
sick  she  was  going  to  be  he  would  have  been  sad.  Give  my  best 
love  to  her,  to  Lottie  &  to  all  the  young  ladies  who  are  sick.  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  hear  from  Oberlin  again  lest  I  shall  hear  that 
some  of  those  we  loved  so  well  have  parted  from  us  forever — no 
I  hope  not  forever  even  if  we  should  be  called  to  part  for  time. 

You  see  Lucy,  I  should  make  slow  progress  in  telling  you  all 
I  have  done  for  the  last  few  or  even  all  the  incidents  which 
might  oe  interesting.  My  aunt  &  two  cousins  from  Hammond 
where  brother  I. A.  lives  were  here  visiting  when  I  came  home 
&  one  cousin  remains  with  us  to  attend  school.  I  was  glad  they 
were  here  but  sometimes  used  to  wish  the[y]  had  waited 
another  week.  Lucy  I  have  wished  you  were  here  a  dozen  times — 
dozen  times.  It  would  not  have  been  wasted  time  either  & 
would  have  cost  you  but  a  little  perhaps  no  more  than  to  re¬ 
main  there  if  you  stayed  as  long  as  I  expect  to  now.  I  am 
intending  to  leave  home  to  day  &  about  this  time — to  take  the 
evening  packet  spend  the  sabbath  in  Buffalo  &  monday  visit 
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Niagra.  A  company  was  going  to  the  falls  with  me  among 
which  were  my  brother  &  his  wife,  sister  Rebecca.  We  had  not 
certainly  decided  whether  we  should  take  the  packet  or  wait 
till  monday  &  then  go  in  a  steamboat  by  the  way  of  Lewiston. 

A  few  days  since  I  received  a  letter  from  Jane  Penfield  giv¬ 
ing  some  account  of  the  sickness  at  O.  &  now  my  friends  will 
not  consent  to  my  returning  at  present.  So  the  excursion  is 
given  up  &  I  shall  probably  be  at  O  not  till  about  the  first  of 
Aug.  Write  to  me  immediately  will  you  not  dear  Lucy  &  tell  me 
again  “all  about  everything”  &  particularly  the  sickness.  My 
mother  would  feel  bad  to  have  me  go  back  till  I  hear.  You  know 
how  careful  our  mothers  are.  I  know  how  bad  they  would  feel 
to  have  me  return.  So  I  have  concluded  to  stay  though  I  should 
prefer  to  be  there  &  yet  it  is  true  I  have  not  half  finished  my 
visit  yet. 

I  have  finished  my  first  of  August  essay.  The  subject  is  West 
India  Emancipation  Prophetic  of  the  Future.  The  piece  for 
Commencement  is  written  also  but  I  have  not  revised  it  as  I 
shall  have  to  do  considerably  for  I  am  going  to  vary  the  plan 
some.  My  subject  is  mind  adapted  to  originality  of  thought  or 
investigation.  Something  of  that  sort  but  I  have  not  worded 
the  ca[p]tion  yet.  Have  not  showed  it  to  any  one  yet  &  shall 
not  till  I  have  rewritten  it.  If  I  had  been  going  back  this  week 
it  would  have  been  all  completed  before  this  so  you  se[e]  I  have 
not  procrastinated.  Have  been  studying  Hebrew  some  &  lotts 
of  other  things  besides  visiting,  till  I  am  tired  enough  I  go  out 
into  the  barn  &  make  the  walls  echo  with  my  voice  occasional¬ 
ly  but  the  church  stands  on  the  green  in  such  a  way  that  I 
have  too  many  auditors  when  I  attempt  to  practice  there.  The 
barn  is  a  good  large  one  however,  &  the  sounds  ring  out 
merrily  or  did  before  father  had  filled  it  so  full  of  hay.  Oh  Lucy 
I  wish  I  could  see  you  only  one  hour.  Good  bye 
[marginal  postscript ] 

Didnt  you  get  a  letter  for  me  from  Rochester.  If  you  did  do 
not  send  it  now  but  send  me  word.  It  should  have  been  there 
long  ago  &  what  is  more  it  has  lotts  of  money  in  it  so  dont 
hook  any  out.  Remember  you  are  bound  by  the  code  of  honor. 
The  term  closes  at  Rochester  in  a  few  days  &  I  may  possibly 
see  Mr.  Moyers  at  Henrietta  before  I  return  as  he  is  going  out 
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to  Yale  at  the  Commencement.  My  sister  told  me  to  tell  you 
they  were  getting  very  jealous  of  you  for  they  are  sure  I  talk 
more  about  you  than  I  should  either  of  them  if  I  were  absent.  I 
am  glad  yo [u]  heard  from  Mercy  but  she  ought  to  have  written 
me  here  before  this  give  her  my  love  when  you  write  to  her.  I 
have  not  written  you  any  thing  relating  to  the  paper  but  really 
I  have  been  vexed  enough  &  sorry  but  I  believe  with  you  that 
it  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth.  I  could  get  a  fine  list  of  subscribers 
here.  Give  my  best  love  to  Miss  Adams  &  tell  her  I  am  trying 
to  be  good.  Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Tracy  &  to  any  who  may  in¬ 
quire  after  me.  Dont  get  sick  dear  Lucy  &  write  a  long  letter.  I 
am  so  anxious  to  know  what  your  friends  said. 

Your  sister  Nette 


§  §  § 


[ Oberlin ,  Early  September  1847] 


Dear  Lucy 

It  is  a  long  time  since  you  went  away  &  it  has  seemed  longer 
still  to  Sarah  [ Pellet ]  &  I.  do  you  remember  Lucy  that  little 
note  I  sent  you  more  than  a  year  ago  bringing  against  you 
such  grave  charges  &  telling  the  sad  effects  of  your  “art”  upon 
myself.  Well  it  is  just  so  I  feel  now  only  much  worse.  I  wish 
you  were  here  but  still  am  glad  you  are  gone  if  you  will  only 
come  back  West  again  sometime.  We  have  strange  times  since 
commencement  &  at  least  Every  one  else  seems  to  move  on¬ 
ward  very  much  like  former  times.  Your  classmates  are  nearly 
all  gone.  Kinney,  Hug[/i]son  &  Larison  leave  tomorrow.  Miss 
Adams  is  getting  well  rapidly  takes  charge  of  the  young  ladies 
&  hears  one  recitation.  Prof  Finey  is  Better  &  every  one  looks 
happy.  So  do  I  too  when  I  am  out  of  my  room  but  here  all  alone 
sometimes  look  &  feel  the  personafication  of  sadness  &  my 
heart  feels  “utterly  lone  &  desolate.”  You  have  seen  me  have 
the  “blues”  often  enough  but  you  have  never  seen  me  quite  so 
miserable  as  I  feel  now  once  in  a  while  because  I  have  never 
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felt  so  sad  before  since  I  came  to  Oberlin  &  have  never  had  so 

T™*  t0  feel  S°'  1  dont  know  what  to  do>  how  to  feel  or 
what  think,  will  or  decide  about  anything.  But  before  I  go  any 

arther  Lucy  let  me  say  once  for  all  that  it  is  not  my  heart  that 
is  troubled,  but  my  judgement.  You  may  shake  your  head  & 
disbilieve  me  but  it  is  true  nevertheless.  Much  as  I  miss  your 
society  &  feel  the  need  of  friends  to  advise  &  sympathise  I  am 
still  glad  of  the  privilege  of  standing  alone  in  the  wide  world 
with  none  but  God  for  a  supporter  &  every  feeling  of  my  soul 
acquaisces  with  the  decision  of  this  entitling  Will.  Those  re¬ 
kindled  emotions  of  a  few  weeks  since  are  all  gone  now,  &  gone 
I  believe  forever.  It  was  only  the  faint  glowing  of  dying  embers 
which  flash  brightly  before  they  expire  &  the  next  moment  are 
extinguished.  You  will  ask  what  does  trouble  me  then.  Quite 
enough  for  me  to  have  my  plans  for  the  next  three  years  all 
destroyed  &  without  being  at  all  able  to  learn  the  cause.  You 
know  Miss  Adams  told  me  I  might  teach  enough  in  the  Institu¬ 
tion  to  pay  my  expenses  for  the  time  I  chose  to  study  here. 
While  she  was  sick  &  the  Ladies  Board  disarranged  everything 
it  seemed  to  be  regretted  &  that  was  all  I  felt  about  it.  Now  she 
has  recovered  but  she  has  not  only  not  said  anything  to  me 
about  teaching  &  given  to  others  the  classes  I  did  teach  but  she 
has  avoided  saying  a  word  to  me  about  it  &  when  I  have  tried 
to  get  an  opportunity  to  at  least  find  out  the  reason  she  comp¬ 
lains  of  being  too  much  fatigued  to  see  any  one  at  present.  It 
seems  very  strange  but  I  suppose  [she]  has  a  good  reason  &  I 
shall  hear  it  sometime.  I  love  Miss  Adams  &  as  well  now  as 
ever.  We  have  a  new  principle  coming  this  week  to  assist  her,  & 
next  summer  Miss  Adams  does  not  expect  to  be  here  at  all.  It  is 
Miss  Atkins  who  takes  her  place.  Have  not  heard  from  home 
yet  &  dont  know  whether  they  will  think  it  best  to  have  me  go 
to  Michigan  or  not  but  I  presume  they  will  give  no  very  definite 
answer  but  permission  to  do  as  I  think  best.  Probably  I  shall 
not  go  for  these  two  reasons  &  these  only,  Agustas  health  & 
leaving  my  studies  this  fall  &  winter.  Most  of  the  people  here 
seem  to  think  it  foolish  for  me  to  study  Theology  at  least  before 
taking  a  college  course  &  if  they  do  not  say  so  some  of  them 
expect  I  shall  not  succeed  very  well  &  I  have  little  desire  of 
fulfilling  their  presentiment  by  spending  the  time  which  should 
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be  spent  in  studying  in  any  other  way.  You  will  wonder  then 
how  I  aim  to  get  along.  I  dont  know  but  shall  trust  Providence 
for  means  &  just  go  on  as  I  have  done  since  Commencement 
studying  very  hard.  Probably  shall  borrow  the  money  from 
home  or  some  where  else  &  pay  again  when  the  time  comes  to 
earn  it.  As  for  the  teaching  here  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
explanation  to  make  me  willing  to  teach  here  again  &  I  am 
glad  I  am  not  going  to  teach.  Finally  Lucy  I  am  getting  all 
hopeful  &  hoping  again  I  can  study  better  think  better  &  talk 
braver  for  every  thing  that  has  happened  &  this  discipline  has 
done  me  good. 

Missapprehensions  &  missunderstandings  have  done  it  all  & 
Sarah’s  sermons  on  Charity  are  much  needed  in  this  world 
but  all  will  yet  be  well  for  there  is  “a  good  time  comming.”  If  I 
knew  where  I  could  rent  so  much  money  I  would  obtain  till 
there  was  means  of  paying  again  for  it  is  much  better  to  get  on 
now  than  stop  &  teach  a  year.  I  have  just  commenced  a  large 
drawing  which  will  probably  be  finished  this  week.  The  Hebrew 
goes  finely  &  the  lessons  do  not  seem  hard  at  all  now.  Lucy  I 
will  beg  pardon  for  troubling  you  so  much  about  my  troubles 
but  indeed  it  is  hard  to  keep  so  much  perplexity  to  oneself,  &  to 
trouble  Sarah  much  about  it  would  be  unkind  for  she  is  not 
very  happy  since  you  left  &  she  takes  so  much  care  of  Mrs. 
Henry  she  will  certainly  be  sick  unless  Edward  [Henry]  comes 
home.  You  must  scold  her  Lucy  &  tell  her  to  be  careful  of  her 
health  for  she  wont  mind  me.  Robert  Kedzie  has  gone  to 
Rochester  to  see  how  he  likes  them. 

We  have  fine  weather  now  only  very  hot  &  the  quiet  times 
here  are  delightful. 

Sarah  just  came  in  with  her  note  to  you  &  let  me  read  it.  She 
tells  you  I  dont  want  her  to  be  with  me  much  in  public  &c  & 
without  an  explanation  it  may  call  down  an  honest  rebuke 
from  you  particularly  in  remembrance  of  the  past.  The  people 
have  an  undefinable  somewhat  against  me  &  as  she  is  a 
stranger  &  just  come  to  the  hall  I  refused  only  to  her  being 
only  too  much  with  me  in  the  sitting  room  &c.  I  told  her  if  she 
wanted  to  see  me  she  could  come  to  my  room  as  much  as  she 
chose  &  thus  prevent  the  people  from  thinking  her  exclusive, 
ultra  or  any  thing  else  that  is  bad  &  still  sacrifice  neither 
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principle  nor  feeling  on  her  part  or  mine.  Farther  than  this  I 
would  never  advise  Sarah  to  act  in  that  matter  or  do  what 
might  not  be  honorably  done  in  like  circumstances.  But  Lucy  I 

ad  n^Ter  S°  muc^  nee4  to  [a]void  your  society  as  she  has 
mine.  The  people  always  [respected  though  they  feared  your 
influence.  What  they  think  me  is  a  mystery  I  guess  even  to 
themselves.  At  all  events  I  am  “strong  in  conscious  rectitude.” 
Mr.  [Root?]  preached  last  sabbath  afternoon  on  our  duties  to 
man  or  philanthropy  &  that  was  what  called  out  Mr  Cushman 
on  Thursday.  Lucy  will  you  write  every  thing  &  paint  your 
heart  as  fully  as  I  have  mine  every  thought  &  feeling  &  motive 
&  wish  too.  Be  good  &  get  your  heart  full  of  love  to  every  one  & 
dont  love  Nette  any  less  than  you  do  now  will  you 


Nette 

[marginal  postscript] 

I  wish  you  was  here  to  sleep  with  me  to  night.  We  would 
have  a  long  talk  wouldn’t  we.  Give  my  love  to  your  father  & 
mother  &  that  good  brother. 


§  §  § 


[The  following  is  a  joint  letter  written  by  Antoinette  Brown 
and  Sarah  Pellet  from  Oberlin] 


Oberlin  Sept  9th  [1847] 


Dearest  Lucy 

We  wrote  you  some  time  since  in  two  or  three  days  ago  but 
did  not  send  the  letters  immediately  &  will  now  write  a  few 
lines  more.  I  have  talked  with  miss  Adams.  She  did  not  know 
what  the  ladies  board  had  done  about  the  drawing  but  said 
they  had  been  telling  her  how  I  believed  &c  &  that  they  did 
not  think  it  best  to  have  me  teach.  She  was  anxious  to  have 
me  teach  that  class  at  least  she  said  but  I  told  her  I  did  not 
wish  to  now  &  so  the  matter  ended  &  now  I  do  not  feel  sad 
about  it — at  all.  But  I  will  not  write  any  more  now  or  your 
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letter  will  weigh  to  much  &  beside  there  is  hardly  time  now. 
Wishes 


Nette 

Thurs.  eve,  past  [ninel] 


Dear  Sister  Lucy 

In  the  boarding  hall  room  over  Miss  Adams.  Nette  is  in 
bed  and  has  been  [page  torn]  since  you  was  there  with  her.  I 
do,  could  wish  so  too,  but  you  know  I  discard  wishing.  Miss 
Atkins,  our  new  principal  has  come,  is  in  Nett’s  room,  and 
Nette  has  got  to  moove  again.  She  is  going  in  to  the  room  in 
the  attic  again.  I  wish  I  was  there,  and  then  she  could  would 
tak[e]  this  room,  but  now,  she  will  not.  Nette  is  sick,  has  been 
all  this  week,  but  will  be  better  tomorrow,  I  hope.  She  had 
just  finished  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moyers,  telling  him  she  could  not 
teach.  I  am  so  glad  she  is  going  to  stay.  But  I  don’t  want  her 
off  in  the  attic.  Yesterday,  no  the  day  before,  rode  out  to 
Pitsfield,  with  Wadsworth.  Well,  am  I  not  newsy.  And  Mrs 
Newton  &  May  have  gone  bag  and  baggage.  Lucy,  Walker 
[ Theodrick ?]  has  not  gone  yet  and  I  don’t  know  but  he  will 
kill  himself,  he  is  so  gloomfy]  and  he  will  not  tell  anyone 
what  ails  him.  I  shall  not  ask  him.  M[rs]  Henry  is  getting 
better.  I  do  not  have  to  go  there  so  often  now.  Sh[e  is]  down 
stairs  in  Mrs.  Drake’s  bedroom,  has  good  care.  Have  not 
heard  [from ]  Edward  yet.  Lucy,  Barnes  that  boarded  at  Mrs. 
Newton’s  has  declare[ed]  to  some  of  the  students  that  he  did 
not  believe  much  in  religion  or  rather  said  things,  that  have 
been  called  infidel.  He  is  sick  with  a  fever,  has  been  two  or 
three  days.  Is  in  the  chamber  where  he  was.  I  shall  just  go 
and  see  him,  and  the  people  here  will  not  know  it  either.  No  I 
don’t  know,  but  I  guess  I  shall.  Prof.  Finney,  they  think  is 
getting  better.  Miss  Holly  is  very  sick.  I  shall  send  you  a 
Cleavland  paper  with  the  Commencement  doings  as  soon  as 
I  can  get  it.  Nette  is  fast  asleep.  Let’s  kiss  her.  L  excuse  us  for 
writing  so  close,  but  we  thought  to  send  you  two  letters  but 
found  that  we  could  send  nothing  else,  concluded  to  keep  one 
till  next  week  and  then  write  you  again.  [Is]  not  that  right  for 
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the  other  letter  is  from  S.  Carolina  from  a  lady.  I  thought  it 
would  not  matter  much  if  it  was  delayed. 

We  want  to  hear  from  you  very  much.  Tell  me  of  miss 
Atkins.  We  shall  like  her  pretty  well. 


Your  Sister  Sarah  in  love. 

[marginal  postscript] 

Friday— Nette  is  well  this  morning.  It  is  cold,  cold  as  October. 


§  §  •§ 

[ Oberlin ]  Sarah’s  Room,  September  22nd,  ’47 


Dearest  Lucy 

We  received  your  Wellcome  letter  this  evening  &  you  can 
easily  we  both  felt  very  glad.  Miss  Pease  goes  to  the  office  you 
know.  I  ran  to  see  if  she  had  a  letter  for  me  but  she  replied 
“no”  &  I  turned  away  disappointed.  I  wish  I  had  one  for  you 
she  continued  &  I  have  one  for  Miss  L.  Brown  (a  young  lady 
who  has  recently  come  to  the  hall).  O  dear  said  I  why  wasnt  it 
for  A.L.  Brown.  “Why  perhaps  it  is”  she  exclaimed  holding  it 
toward  the  light  &  sure  enough  it  was.  She  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  my  whole  name  written  &  did  not  notice.  I  felt  glad  she 
did  not  for  a  pleasant  contrast  is  agreeable  you  know. 

Sarah  was  visiting  with  brother  Bart  so  I  read  the  letter 
first  &  by  that  time  Literary  Society  commenced.  We  went  in 
&  answered  to  our  names  &  after  staying  awhile  came  out  & 
here  we  are  writing  to  you.  I  am  going  to  stay  &  sleep  with  her 
to  night  &  doubtless  we  shall  both  think  &  say  two  or  three 
times  over  before  we  go  to  sleep  How  I  do  wish  Lucy  was  here 
for  notwithstanding  all  Sarahs  theory  about  wishing  she  does 
wish  once  in  a  while. 

The  literary  society  prospers  very  well.  Jose  [Josephine 
Penfield ]  is  appointed  to  give  the  address  in  too  weeks.  She 
told  me  tonight  she  should  write  nothing  but  the  heads  & 
speak  it.  Is’nt  that  good.  Sarah  has  an  appointment  next  week 
to  discuss  &  I  have  one  to  read. 
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You  had  a  multitudinous  number  of  questions  to  ask  about 
Oberlin  &  one  of  us  will  try  and  answer  you  but  wouldnt  you 
like  to  get  a  bit  of  other  news  that  after  all  you  have  not  included 
some  good  news  too  Lucy.  Miss  Lovell  is  going  to  be  married 
not  to  Dr.  [ Philotus ?]  Dean  either  or  any  other  good  person  of 
our  acquaintance  but  to  a  Mr.  [blank  in  original ]  a  man  who 
fell  in  love  with  her  last  Commencement  kept  her  memory 
inshrined  in  his  heart  for  a  year  without  knowing  where  she 
was  to  be  found— met  her  here  at  last  commencement — made 
proposals  &  kept  the  matter  in  consideration  a  week  or  two — 
came  here  again  &  perhaps  corresponded  some  in  the  interval 
&  is  now  accepted.  Miss  L.  still  thought  of  waiting  till  spring 
&  was  going  to  teach  in  Mansfield  but  the  other  day  she  came 
to  have  me  take  the  school  &  they  say  she  is  to  be  married  soon 
&  that  she  is  going  to  have  a  real  wedding  with  wedding 
cake — quite  as  much  of  a  novelty  in  Oberlin  as  haveing  mother 
&  daughter  married  the  same  evening.  Miss  L.s  intended  is  a 
noble  looking  man  wealthy  &  tallented  report  says  &  of  course 
she  is  very  happy  &  I  am  happy  for  her  &  so  are  you  I  know. 

Well  Lucy  so  you  think  more  than  ever  you  must  not  get 
married.  I  am  glad  of  it  for  so  do  I  too.  Let  us  stand  alone  in 
the  great  moral  battlefield  with  none  but  God  for  a  supporter 
&  there  will  be  a  lesson  of  truth  to  be  learned  from  our  very 
position  which  will  be  impressed  as  deeply  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  as  any  we  have  to  teach.  Let  them  see  that  woman 
can  take  care  of  herself  &  act  independently  without  the  en¬ 
couragement  &  sympathy  of  her  “lord  &  master”  that  she 
can  think  &  talk  as  a  moral  agent  is  privaledged  to.  Oh  no 
dont  let  us  get  married.  I  have  no  wish  to.  I  am  sure  I  am  not 
going  to  Rochester.  You  have  reasons  in  my  last.  I  waited  for 
an  answer  from  home,  until  it  was  time  to  write  to  Mich,  then 
sent  word  on  my  own  responsibility  that  I  could  not  go  for  the 
same  reasons  I  gave  you.  That  evening  a  letter  came  from  my 
father  &  brother.  They  told  me  to  act  as  I  thought  best  &  they 
would  be  satisfied  but  I  guess  they  thought  I  should  probably 
go  &  my  sisters  seem  to  feel  but  best  they  did  not  write  them¬ 
selves.  Father  told  me  to  learn  portrait  painting  if  I  chose  &  so 
I  have  commenced — tuition  16  dollars.  When  I  went  to  see  Mr. 
Brocaw  the  President  was  there  haveing  his  portrait  taken. 
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When  I  went  in  he  noticed  me  &  said  soon  after  “Some  people 
use  it  as  one  argument  that  womans  mind  is  not  equal  to 
mans  that  she  has  never  become  eminent  in  portrait  painting.” 

\  es  I  replied  “but  I  have  just  come  over  to  see  if  Mr.  Brocaw 
will  teach  me  how  to  paint.”  He  laughed  at  me  a  little— wished 
me  success  &c.  &  I  wish  I  could  but  do  not  expect  to  do  much 
because  I  cannot  spend  much  of  my  time  in  that  way  &  could 
never  make  a  celebrated  artist  if  I  did.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr  Moyers  a  few  days  ago  not  hearing  as  soon  as  he  wished  & 
wanting  the  school  to  commence  this  21st.  he  wrote  me  if  I 
came  to  tell  him  when  I  would  be  in  Detroit  &  he  would  meet 
me  there.  The  ride  from  Detroit  to  Rochester  would  have  “jibed 
on  oddly  to  the  one  from  Rochester  to  Detroit  would’nt  it.  Mr 
M.  has  been  very  sick.  Was  taken  ill  at  Cleveland  &  has  hardly 
been  out  since  I  wrote  back  as  cheering  a  letter  as  I  could  but 
told  him  I  must  remain  here  through  the  fall. 


5  Ock  A  M 

It  is  a  good  pleasant  morning  but  my  eyes  are  only  half  open 
for  we  talked  some  last  night  &  I  feel  sleepy  though  Sarah  has 
been  studying  for  an  hour  &  now  she  is  writing  you  with  all 
dispatch.  All  the  time  after  she  arose  I  have  been  dreaming 
about  you  &  some  of  them  were  strange  dreams  too. 

Last  night  I  told  many  of  the  young  ladies  I  had  heard  from 
you  &  was  going  to  write  you  immediately.  Many  of  them  sent 
love  &c  &c  &  Miss  Fairfield  said  tell  her  to  “guard  against 
ever  getting  a  bitter  spirit”  &  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  was 
worth  writing.  She  seems  a  very  good  girl  &  is  feeling  very 
sensitive  about  the  womans  rights  question.  She  is  so  affraid 
educated  women  will  get  out  of  their  sphere  &  thus  make  the 
world  believe  education  unnecessary  to  them  or  perhaps  in¬ 
jurious  if  carried  to  a  great  extent.  Much  as  I  disagree  with  the 
sentiment  it  seems  like  a  worthy  feeling  &  in  one  light  a  noble 
one  &  I  love  &  respect  her  for  it.  For  her  injunctions  I  heed  it 
with  all  dilligence  &  I  know  you  will  but  if  you  had  seen  the 
different  states  of  mind  as  clearly  illustrated  as  we  have  here 
lately  you  would  not  wonder  at  the  repeated  injunction  from 
your  sister  Nette. 

Miss  Atkins  is  here  &  we  all  like  her.  She  of  course  came 
to  my  room  &  as  I  remained  there  two  or  three  days  became 
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considerably  acquainted  with  her.  She  is  lovely  good  intelligent 
affable  &  self  forgetful  but  she  has  not  the  firmness  &  dignity 
of  charac [ter]  that  Miss  Adams  possesses.  She  will  probably 
be  very  popular  as  a  teacher  &  next  summer  Miss  Adams  will 
probably  not  be  here.  When  I  left  my  room  there  was  no  front 
room  unoccupied  &  Mrs  Wright  told  me  I  could  have  a  front 
room  with  a  room  mate  or  any  of  the  back  rooms  &  so  I  have 
gone  up  into  the  attic  again  for  I  always  liked  that  room  &  it  is 
so  pleasant  there  I  am  not  sorry  for  the  change  though  I  felt 
bad  at  the  time  I  mooved.  Lettice  is  here  at  Prof.  [James] 
Fairchilds.  She  has  been  taking  care  of  Miss  Holly  who  has 
been  sick  with  a  fever  but  is  better  &  nearly  well.  Lettice  had  a 
letter  from  Emeline  the  other  day.  She  has  heard  twise.  E. 
says  she  is  happier  at  home  than  she  expected  to  be.  Her 
friends  do  not  seem  to  reallise  what  it  is  to  be  expelled  &  do  not 
care  much.  Her  mother  is  now  journeying  East  &  she  is  keeping 
house.  Father  said  when  he  wrote  Agusta  says  she  will  tell 
you  about  her  own  health.  She  did  not  write  so  I  dont  know 
exactly  but  if  she  had  been  sick  he  would  not  have  written  so 
&  probably  she  is  about  the  same. 

I  have  grown  very  happy  lately  &  do  not  feel  half  so  sad  for 
the  good  cause  is  prospering  though  we  have  hard  struggles  & 
they  think  Public  Opinion  will  prevent  us  from  studying 
Theology  very  long.  They  dont  know  us  yet. 


Nette 


§  §  § 


[West  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  probably  Late  Winter  1848 ] 
Dearest  Nette 

I  am  sending  a  lot  of  letters  by  Sarah,  and  it  makes  me  feel 
heart  sick  to  think  how  little  can  be  said  in  them,  when  so 
much  wishes  to  speak  itself.  This  letter  writing  is  a  miserable 
way  of  communicating,  after  all,  though  I  would  not  on  any 
account  be  deprived  of  it.  But  when  ones  soul  is  full,  and  only 
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a  little  sheet,  to  put  it  into,  it  is  so  aggravating.  There  are  so 
many  things  I  want  to  say,  and  feel  with  you,  that  I  dont 
know  where  to  begin — First  I  hope  your  brother  Wm.  will  come 
east  and  settle  in  Westminster.  It  is  in  the  association  to  which 
my  brother  belongs,  and  the  towns  join.  Of  course  you  know  I 
do  not  agree  with  all  your  brother’s  orthodoxy  but  then,  he  has 
some  spirit  of  progress,  and  would  have  a  great  deal  if  he  were 
not  in  clerical  trammels. 

My  brother  has  had  to  battle  alone  with  all  the  proslavery 
ministers  of  the  Association,  and  it  was  through  his  agen'cy 
the  question  was  stirred  this  year  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Association  of  continuing  in  fellowship  with  slaveholders.  Our 
brothers  would  be  mutual  help  to  each  other  I  think.  I  hope 
Wm.  will  come  east  tho  I  have  but  little  confidence  in  the  good 
that  can  be  accomplished  by  ministers,  while  they  remain 
such,  still  if  I  have  not  mistaken  Wm’s  character  he  will  one 
day  be  a  man,  and  not  a  minister  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  that  term,  and  his  visible  growth,  by  a  “sympathetic  emotion 
of  virtue”  will  aid  others.  Besides,  Nette,  if  Wm.  settles  in 
Westminster  he  will  be  only  thirty  miles  from  Brookfield  and 
seven  from  Gardner  where  my  mother  and  sister  reside.  And  I 
guess  you’d  come  to  visit  your  brother,  and  if  we  would  not 
visit  too,  it  should  be  no  fault  of  mine.  O  Nette  when  there  are 
so  many  good  reasons  why  he  should  come,  wont  you  encourage 
him  to  do  so. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  any  idea  how  dreadfully  I  feel 
about  you  studying  that  old  musty  theology,  which  already 
has  its  grave  clothes  on,  and  is  about  to  be  buried,  in 
so  deep  a  grave  that  no  resurrection  trump  can  call  it 
into  being,  and  no  prophet  voice,  clothe  its  dry  bones  with 
living  life?  Even  now,  it  prolongs  its  existence  only  by 
a  kind  of  galvanism.  The  quickening  spirit  is  wanting. 
The  centuries  that  are  gone,  “with  outstretched  arms”  stand 
waiting  to  bury  it  in  the  deep  darkness  from  which  it 
came,  while  all  the  voices  of  the  Ages  that  are  beyond  Us, 
are  saying  “Give  up” — “Give  up  — The  Great  Soul  of  the 
Present,  hungering  and  thirsting,  for  the  bread  and  water 
of  Life,  falters  by  the  wayside,  finding  no  green  pastures, 
or  living  fountains,  that  are  not  all  polluted  with  the  horrid 
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stench  which  goes  up  from  the  decaying  corpse  of  such  a 
theology,  with  which  Humanity,  and  God  himself  are  weary. 
Yet  my  very  own  dear  Nette  is  spending  three  precious  years 
of  her  life’s  young  prime,  wading  through  that  deep  slough, 
from  the  stain  of  which  she  can  never  wash  herself,  and  by 
which  I  fear,  her  vision  will  be  so  clouded  that  she  can  only 
see  men  through  creeds,  while  her  ear,  will  only  hear  God’s 
voice  speaking  in  the  written  Book,  unconscious  of  the  un¬ 
written  revelations  so  grand  and  glorious  which  stand  out,  in 
“living  light”  all  over  God’s  creation — Your  heart,  it  cannot 
spoil  I  know,  for  God  has  made  his  own  impress  there  so  in¬ 
delibly  that  it  cannot  be  effaced.  Your  heart  will  ever  feel  after 
the  heart  of  its  fellows — to  drop  healing  where  sorrow’s  wounds 
are  made — to  purify,  where  Crimes  viper  brood  nestle — to  cheer 
where  adversity  lowers — and  to  banish  Hate  by  its  Love — You 
have  honesty  &  candor  now,  more  than  most  others.  I  dread  to 
see  these  noble  qualities  trimmed,  and  your  generous  soul  be¬ 
littled  to  the  defence  of  an  outgrown  creed — O  Nette  it  is  in¬ 
tolerable  and  I  can  think  of  it  with  allowance  only  when  I 
think  that  the  loss  of  what  is  invaluable  in  you  will  purchase 
apparatus  to  battle  down  the  wall  of  bible,  brimstone,  church 
and  corruption,  which  has  hitherto  hemmed  women  into 
nothingness— The  fact  that  you  have  entered  a  field  forbidden 
to  women,  will  be  a  good  to  the  sex,  but  I  half  fear  it  will  be 
purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate.  Sometimes  I  think  that  you  will 
leave  Oberlin  with  the  same  free  spirit  with  which  you  entered 
it,  and  blame  myself  for  ever  thinking  otherwise,  then  it  creeps 
over  me  again,  like  the  cold  sense  of  “coming  ill,”  that  you  will 
be  only  a  sectarian,  and  never  dare  to  throw  yourself  out  like 
“incense  to  the  breese”,  careful  only  that  the  healing  fragrance 
shall  be  spread  abroad — but  you  will  have  to  be  politic,  so  as  not 
to  injure  your  sect,  and  to  keep  in,  with  your  craft,  and  not  loose 
caste  with  the  clergy,  (if  you  ever  get  it  (!)  which  God  grant  you 
never  may)  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Now  Nette  dear,  do  you  think  I  am  a  monster?  Wait  forty 
years  and  see — Why  Nette  you  would  get  as  much  discipline,  in 
a  thousand  ways,  with  far  less  danger  to  yourself  and  you  would 
learn  more  of  the  world,  in  one  month,  by  actual  conflict  with  it, 
than  you  possibly  can  in  the  three  years  you  will  spend  there. 
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I  am  not  crasy  Nette,  nor  getting  wild,  and  you  must  not 
think  because  I  write  as  I  do  that  I  am  any  less  your  friend,  or 
that  I  love  you  less  than  formerly.  It  is  because  we  are  real 
friends,  and  because  I  love  you  so  much,  that  I  speak  so  freely. 

The  idea  is  horrible  to  me,  that  you  shall  ever  be  in  the 
predictament  of  the  poor  things  I  meet  with  almost  every  day, 
who  dare  not  speak  fearlessly,  against  the  giant  sins  of  the 
time  because  some  of  their  church  would  be  implicated!  And 
almost  anywhere,  let  a  clergyman  speak  boldly  as  his  heart, 
and  conscience  prompt  and  how  soon,  he  is  ostracised,  and  so 
they  go,  dumb  dogs.  Nette  I  would  far  rather  see  you  in  the 
grave,  for  then  I  should  know  your  spirit  was  free,  than  to  see 
you  the  poor  victim  to  sect,  and  party.  But  some  good  angel 
will  I  hope  guard  you,  from  the  tendencies  around,  and  enabled 
you  to  come  out,  like  gold  tried.  You  have  been  tried  there,  and 
the  trial,  has  brought  to  light  noble  traits  in  your  character, 
and  I  love  you  all  the  better  for  what  you  have  so  nobly  suffered. 
But  do  keep  a  free  spirit  my  dear  dear  Nette. 


[Lucy  Stone ] 


§  §  § 


[Henrietta,  New  York,  Late  Winter  1848] 


Dear  Lucy 

Stre[e]ter  &  I  have  been  haveing  a  talk  about  womans  right 
to  public  labors— speaking  in  particular.  He  is  a  queer  sort  of  a 
man  more  like  Prof.  Morgan  than  any  one  else  I  can  think  of, 
but  more  genteel  in  his  manners.  He  believes  women  have  a 
right  to  speak  in  public  [meetings?]  that  is  social  meetings, 
prayer  meetings  &c.  but  that  they  have  no  right  to  preach  & 
the  thought  of  a  womans  being  ordained  or  becoming  a  pastor 
over  a  church  seemed  to  him  perfectly  absurd.  When  speaking 
of  particular  passages  of  scripture  after  hearing  my  interpre¬ 
tation  he  would  sometimes  give  his  own,  but  would  almost 
always  laugh  &  tell  me  I  should  get  righted  at  Oberlin  that  I 
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was  just  beginning  my  Theological  Course  &  he  had  just 
finished  his — that  we  would  wait,  &  have  our  discussion  when 
I  got  through — that  he  thought  we  should  not  disagree  so  much 
then  as  now — that  he  hoped  I  would  spend  weeks  &  even  years 
in  investigating  the  subject  &  if  I  could  then  find  my  present 
views  supported  by  the  bible  why  very  well.  He  seemed,  &  I 
think  was  glad  to  have  women  study  Theology,  said  he  thought 
they  could  make  it  of  great  use  to  them  in  their  sphere  of 
action  &c.  After  all  I  like  him  better  than  any  man  I  have  ever 
talked  with  on  the  subject  who  did  not  believe  with  us.  Indeed 
I  can  hardly  find  any  one  to  talk  with.  Some  of  them  cant  talk, 
&  some  of  them  wont  talk  on  this  question. 

Associated  as  I  have  been  this  winter  frequently  with  min¬ 
isters  I  have  not  found  one  who  has  been  both  ready  &  willing  to 
talk  about  the  matter  candely.  The  Baptist  Elder  in  town  has 
however  promised  to  do  so  &  I  think  is  both  willing  &  anxious 
for  an  examination  of  the  subject.  He  says  he  has  not  canvassed 
the  matter  sufficient  to  know  how  to  reconcile  all  the  bible 
teachings  but  he  is  very  favorable  to  womans  rights  &  duties. 
He  lives  near  us  &  I  am  going  over  in  a  few  days  to  compare 
bible,  commentaries,  &  common  sense.  Brother  Wm  seems  half 
afraid  to  talk  with  me  for  fear  of  making  me  worse  but  has 
promised  when  he  could  get  time  to  take  up  the  subject  &  talk  as 
long  as  I  pleased.  One  day  when  he  was  over  to  fathers  he  had 
just  got  ready  to  commence  when  Peck  came  up  from  Rochester. 
After  awhile  he  proposed  to  have  Peck  look  at  the  matter  with 
us.  The  Poor  fellow  knit  his  brows  &  shrugged  his  shoulders,  & 
replied  he  should’nt  like  to  get  into  an  argument  on  that  subject 
&  so  it  all  ended  with  a  laugh,  but  I  must  do  my  brother  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  really  has  not  had  time  since  for  he  has 
been  engaged  almost  night  &  day  ever  since. 

I  tell  you  Lucy  when  ministers  will  do  that  way  it  means 
something  they  have  not  examined  the  subject  much  them¬ 
selves  &  some  of  them  around  here  at  least,  begin  to  feel  a 
little  uneasy  at  their  old  position,  &  are  not  quite  ready  to 
advocate  that,  nor  quite  ready  to  get  a  new  standing  point.  I 
have  a  grand  chance  to  bring  the  subject  in  in  some  form, 
almost  every  time  I  meet  an  old  friend  or  a  stranger,  for 
generally  the  first  question  after  finding  out  what  I  am  study 
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ing  is  Are  you  going  to  preach — be  a  minister — a  public 
lecturer,”  &c  &c  or  else  such  remarks  as  “You  can  write  sermons 
for  your  husband”  or  something  else  of  the  sort  &  so  the  subject 
comes  in  without  dragging.  Sometimes  they  warn  me  not  to  be 
a  Fanny  Wright  man,  sometimes  believe  I  am  joking  sometimes 
stare  at  me  with  amacement  &  sometimes  seem  to  start  back 
with  a  kind  of  horror.  Men  &  women  are  about  equal  &  seem  to 
have  their  eyes  opened  &  tongues  loosed  to  about  the  same 
extent.  A  while  ago  the  teacher  of  the  academy  began  to  talk 
on  the  subject.  He  scowles  enough  at  any  time  but  now  his 
face  was  twisted  into  a  thousand  shapes.  &  after  we  had  got 
about  half  a  dozen  items  of  each  others  views  the  matter  all 
died  away  a[s]  quietly  as  the  evening  twilight. 

The  scholars  have  been  haveing  discussions  in  the  papers 
of  their  societies  all  winter  on  Womans  right  to  vote.  My  sister 
Guss  advocating  the  affirmative. 


Nette 


§  §  § 


Henrietta,  [New  York,]  March  28th  ’48 


Dearest  Lucy 

Here  I  am  still  in  Henrietta.  I  presume  you  are  aware  of  this 
for  Sarah  is  a  better  correspondent  than  I  am;  but  after  all 
Lucy  she  does’nt  love  you  any  better  nor  half  as  well.  I  have 
been  actually  haunted  with  duties  labors  &  responsibilities 
ever  since  leaving  Oberlin. 

I  talked  about  comeing  home  to  rest  but  have  never  worked 
harder  a  4  months  in  the  world,  so  you  will  not  believe  I  have 
at  all  forgotten  you  or  love  you  any  less  than  I  used  to.  You  do 
not  believe  that  I  know,  for  you  know  me  too  well  to  believe  I 
can  ever  forget  my  friends  such  a  friend  as  you  are  at  least,  for 
though  you  dont  know  how  much  I  loved  you  you  do  know 
that  I  did  love  you  for  I  remember  your  telling  me  I  could  n’t 
help  it  if  I  tried.  This  was  partly  true  in  spite  of  my  theory  & 
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yet  it  supports  the  theory  after  all.  We  believed  no  more  things 
in  common  than  any  other  of  my  classmates,  perhaps  not  as 
many  &  yet  I  loved  you  more  than  all  the  rest  together.  You 
say  you  laughed  over  what  I  wrote  you,  &  so  did  I  when  writing 
it  but  I  dont  know  what  it  was  for  I  believe  I  did’nt  read  it  over. 
But  I  think  it  was  the  truth  &  after  all  not  very  far  from  a 
“golden  mene.” 

Would  you  like  a  summary  of  the  principle  events  that  have 
taken  place  in  our  family  &  community  since  I  wrote  you.  You 
shall  have  it  &  you  must  of  course  return  as  full  an  account  of 
everything  which  interests  you. 

Several  weeks  since  my  brother  went  to  Troy  spent  two 
sabbaths  &  on  his  return  commenced  a  series  of  meetings 
which  continued  nearly  every  evening  &  sometimes  in  the 
afternoon  for  anumber  of  weeks.  The  degree  of  religious  interest 
in  the  community  had  seemed  to  demand  such  an  effort  for 
some  time,  &  the  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  making  it  at  that 
time.  The  meetings  were  still,  &  solemn,  with  almost  no 
apparent  excitement,  &  yet  deeply  interesting — a  kind  of  in¬ 
terest  which  truth  always  produces  when  it  is  held  up  steadily 
before  the  eye  of  the  mind  &  examined  intelligently. 

Numbers  were  hopefully  converted  from  selfishness  to  be¬ 
nevolence,  &  though  there  have  been  no  more  than  the  usual 
meetings  for  the  last  three  weeks,  a  healthful  state  of  feeling 
seems  to  exist  here  and  every  few  days  some  lingering  one 
professes  to  have  been  “born  again.” 

I  dont  know  whether  you  have  any  sympathy  with  these 
things  or  not  dear  Lucy.  If  you  had  been  here  sometimes  you 
would  have  felt  that  it  was  good  for  true  Christians  to  meet 
together  for  week  after  week  when  circumstances  demanded  it 
to  promote  genuine  revivals  of  pure  religion ,  &  you  would  have 
felt  too  that  the  churches  were  not  all  corrupt:  for  God  was 
here.  My  two  youngest  sisters  were  among  the  number  who 
feel  that  they  are  changed,  &  indeed  they  are  changed  if  we 
can  judge  from  appearances.  They  have  both  united  with  the 
church  but  they  have  no  sympathy  with  the  “brotherhood  of 
thieves”  nor  I  either.  You  are  bound  to  believe  us.  Do  you.  Ha  ha 

Well  L.  we  will  not  quarrel  now  after  talking  this  matter 
over  so  often  will  we.  I  wish  we  could  see  alike  but  if  we  cannot 
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let  us  both  believe  &  examine  our  beliefs  candidly  &  then  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall  see  “eye  to  eye”. 

[Amasa]  Walker  &  Jacobs  were  here  about  4  weeks  ago 
talking  on  Anti  slavery.  I  did  not  hear  them  but  they  were  liked 
very  much.  About  a  week  afterwards  Douglas[s]  &  Remond 
came.  They  talked  one  evening  &  the  next  afternoon  at  East 
Henrietta  &  then  went  to  the  west  village.  They  did  not  touch 
the  question  of  the  Constitution  but  Douglas  handled  the 
church  a  little;  but  he  only  talked  of  slaveholding  churches  & 
such  bodies  as  held  direct  fellowship  with  these.  He  talked 
plainly  about  the  Methodists  which  made  the  good  minister 
twist  a  little;  but  as  most  of  those  present  believed  that  [page 
torn]  such  connection  with  slavery  or  its  advocates  as  would 
at  all  [sajnction  their  guilt,  was  to  become  equally  guilty,  & 
[ page  torn ]  made  no  effort  to  prove  that  many  of  our  northern 
churches  did  hold  any  such  connection,  there  was  not  a  great 
deal  of  discussion.  My  brother  made  a  little  bit  of  reply  to 
some  few  points  (most  of  them  Douglas’  positions)  &  Remond 
made  a  bit  of  a  reply,  &  then  followed  two  or  three  other  “one 
words”  more  by  one  or  two  others,  &  themselves,  &  if  there 
had  been  time  they  might  have  got  a  little  bit  by  the  ears.  But 
they  did  not  &  we  parted  proud  of  a  meeting  where  people 
believing  differently,  could  meet  together  &  not  quarrel.  If 
they  would  only  use  some  epithet  to  distinguish  between  true 
Christianity  &  its  counterfeit  &  not  violate  terms  which  are  in 
almost  every  mind  sacred,  they  might  denounce  or  mimic  to 
their  hearts  content  both  the  slaveholder  &  the  slaveholders 
religion,  &,  if  done  in  the  spirit  they  manifested  here,  I  would 
say  Amen.  So  would  the  mass  of  all  who  here  them,  but  when 
they  will  thus  violate  a  proper  feeling  of  reverence,  &  refuse  to 
distinguish  between  things  which  differ,  the  mass  at  least 
must  feel  an  over  amount  of  prejudice.  If  public  teachers  will 
not  discriminate  how  can  they  expect  their  hearers  to  do  so. 
But  enough  of  this. 

My  brother  left  this  place  for  Troy  last  Thursday.  Mr. 
Stre[e]ter  of  Austinburg  arrived  here  the  day  before  to  supply 
his  place.  He  preached  us  two  good  sermons  last  sabbath  &  we 
all  like  him.  There  was  an  amount  of  feeling  at  Wm’s  leaving 
that  we  had  none  of  us  dreamed  of,  &  if  he  had  realized  how 
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the  people  felt  before  he  engaged  to  leave  he  would  not  have 
enga[d]ed  to  go  to  Troy,  but  after  all  I  think  it  was  for  the  best. 

Prof.  Morgan  wrote  br  Wm  a  strange  letter  a  while  ago 
designed  I  suppose  for  my  special  benefit.  He  first  assumed 
that  if  women  lectured  in  public  then  the  male  &  female  mind 
must  be  egsactly  alike,  &  then  went  on  to  talk  about  lillies  & 
roses,  willows  &  oaks,  men  &  women,  &c  &  finally  closed  by 
saying,  “If  Antoinette  will  be  a  Mrs  Sigourny,  a  Mrs  Ellis  or  a 
Mrs  Ingraham,  I  will  say  Amen  most  hastily,  but  if  she  tries 
to  be  a  Finney  or  a  Webster  I  must  say  Alas.”  “I  hope  she  has 
too  much  sense  to  choose  the  latter  course” — My  brother  had 
written  to  him  to  inquire  what  they  would  study  for  a  month 
or  two  this  spring,  &  this  was  a  part  of  his  answer. 

For  all  this  I  like  Prof.  Morgan  he  is  honest  &  I  dont  wonder 
at  his  conclusion  when  looking  at  his  premises — I  start  for  O. 
next  week  with  Agusta.  The  ladies  board  will  not  admit  Elly 
on  account  of  her  age.  Bad  roads  &  a  multitude  of  other  things 
prevented  my  returning  at  the  opening  of  the  term,  but  I  shall 
loose  only  about  5  weeks  &  have  been  studying  some  at  home 
besides. 

I  have  been  examining  the  bible  position  of  women  a  good 
deal  this  winter — reading  various  commentaries  comparing 
them  with  each  other  &  with  the  bible,  &  hunting  up  every 
passage  in  the  scriptures  that  have  any  bearing  on  the  subject 
either  near  or  remote.  My  mind  grow  stronger  &  firmer  on  the 
subject  &  the  light  comes  beaming  in,  full  of  promise.  Lately  I 
have  been  writing  out  my  thoughts  to  see  if  they  will  all  hang 
together  but  have  not  finished  yet.  It  is  a  hard  subject  &  takes 
a  long  time  to  see  through  it  doesn’t  it.  But  “no  cross  no  crown.” 
You  have  seen  the  account  of  Miss  Blackwell.  It  was  a  noble 
step  was’nt  it.  Truly  the  watchmen  do  bring  “glad  tidings”  & 
there  is  a  “good  time  comeing.”  Write  &  tell  me  everyting  wont 
you.  Direct  to  Oberlin  &  send  as  quick  as  you  can.  You  will  not 
wonder  I  have  not  written  sooner  when  you  know  how  busy  I 
have  been.  I  attended  meetings  about  half  the  time.  Should 
not  have  gone  as  much  under  the  circumstances  but  for  the 
example  sake  though  I  should  like  to  have  been  there  all  this 
time.  After  these  closed  my  br.  was  packing  &  fixing  for 
moving,  then  father  rented  his  farm  for  two  years  &  we  had  to 
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give  up  part  of  the  house  &  move  the  things  &  they  are  not  all 
moved  yet  though  the  family  come  in  in  a  day  or  two.  We  are 
so  glad  father  &  mother  are  released  from  the  care  of  the  farm. 

We  have  had  a  fine  Common  School  Celebration.  Half  the 
town  were  assembled  together.  The  Academy  examination 
came  off  last  Thursday  &  Friday.  The  ladies  read  price  essays. 
My  Sister  Guss  took  the  prize — The  Influensa  is  around  here 
very  hard.  My  father  &  mother  are  both  sick  with  it  &  they 
have  all  had  colds  but  me.  We  feel  quite  alarmed  about  father 
in  particular  &  mother  too. 

You  remember  the  money  I  told  you  about.  It  was  stolen  by 
the  girl  who  took  also  a  watch  ring  &  other  things.  We  had 
strange  times  with  her  in  making  her  own  it  after  we  had 
found  some  of  the  things  she  carried  off. 

Someone  says  we  always  take  pains  in  writing  to  any  one 
we  love  but  you  will  not  think  it  a  rule  will  you.  I  love  you  well 
enough  if  I  do  write  badly. 


[ Antoinette  Brown ] 


§  §  § 


[ Oberlin ,  Ohio,  June  1848] 


Lucy  Dearest, 

James  [Tefft]  &  Sarah  have  each  handed  me  a  note  to  inclose 
for  you  &  now  I  am  going  to  take  just  as  much  paper  as  I  can 
&  not  make  the  package  over  weigh  &  write  it  just  as  thick  as  I 
can  &  not  trouble  you  too  much  to  read  it. 

Perhaps  you  will  almost  wonder  at  this  when  you  think  of 
the  short  &  far  between  little  notes  that  you  have  condescended 
to  send  me  lately!  Do  you  not  stand  self  convicted  on  this  point 
Lucy,  &  do  you  not  think  my  forebodings  of  last  fall  may 
possibly  be  reallized  that  you  may  yet  cease  to  write  from  your 
heart.  But  no  Lucy,  dearest  dear  Lucy  I  do  not  believe  this.  I 
know  if  you  were  here  now  you  would  talk  with  me  just  as  you 
used  too  &  that  you  will  write  so  too  the  next  letter  if  you  are 
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not  too  busy.  But  somehow  that  last  letter  did  seem  to  me  to  be 
just  such  a  one  as  I  often  write  to  an  acquaintance  with  whom 
consience  &  custom  compells  me  to  correspond.  It  had  no  soul 
in  it  &  was  just  a  statement  of  facts  &  incidents,  cold  &  brief 
without  any  circumstances  of  interest  connected  with  them. 

But  Lucy  I  dont  know  why  I  am  writing  in  this  way.  It  is  not 
because  I  feel  so  for  my  heart  has  just  been  called  back  to  the 
time  when  we  used  to  sit  with  our  arms  around  each  other  at 
the  sunset  hour  &  talk  &  talk  of  our  friends  &  our  homes  &  of 
ten  thousand  subjects  of  mutual  interest  till  both  our  hearts 
felt  warmer  &  lighter  for  this  pure  communion  of  spirit.  Lucina 
Strong  was  in  here  &  we  were  talking  of  you,  &  when  I  looked 
out  upon  the  airy  floating  clouds  that  we  have  watched  so 
often  together  my  heart  was  full  &  I  would  have  cried  for  the 
visions  of  the  past  only  I  knew  there  would  be  no  one  here  to 
sympathise  with  such  tears  as  these.  And  so  I  have  crushed 
them  all  back  into  my  heart  &  have  begun  to  write  you  but  I 
can  hardly  banish  the  train  of  thought  or  rather  feelings  in 
which  I  am  plunged  &  speak  of  subjects  which  will  interest 
you  more.  But  why  need  I  banish  them.  It  will  do  my  heart 
good  to  speak  its  feelings  &  you  will  love  me  no  less  to  feel  that 
my  love  towards  you  is  all  unchanged.  But  I  am  changed  & 
am  changing  constantly  not  in  looks  or  actions  perhaps  though 
my  classmates  sometimes  remind  me  that  I  am  getting  to  look 
very  grave  &  serious  &  hardly  act  like  myself.  The  other  day 
Jane  Penfield  was  here  &  a  number  of  us  were  together  &  they 
all  joined  in  telling  her  how  sober  I  was  getting  by  studying 
Theology  &  I  could  only  defend  myself  by  telling  them  if  they 
could  convince  me  of  looking  sober  they  could  not  make  me 
believe  that  I  had  felt  unhappy  for  this  was  not  so — it  is  not 
so.  I  have  never  been  happyer  in  the  world  than  for  the  last 
few  months  but  it  is  a  new  kind  of  happiness  &  I  have  kept  it 
all  buried  up  in  my  own  heart  &  shared  it  with  no  one.  If  you 
had  been  here  it  would  not  have  been  so  &  it  shall  not  be  now. 
You  may  look  into  the  depts  of  my  soul  but  you  must  never 
reveal  what  you  see  not  even  to  [two  words  blacked  out ]  will 
you,  ha  ha. 

After  you  left  here  you  know  how  the  ladies  board  thought 
of  me  &  of  my  being  prevented  from  teaching  in  the  institution. 
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Those  were  dark  weeks.  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  study  but  had  not 
a  penny  of  money  nor  any  means  of  obtaining  any  except  by 
working  at  3  cents  an  hour  or  going  away  to  teach.  To  add  to 
my  trials  I  took  a  severe  cold  which  lasted  many  weeks 
attended  with  a  hard  cough.  You  knew  about  it,  &  Sarah 
attributed  it  to  my  not  wearing  wrappers  but  all  the  wrappers 
in  the  world  could  not  have  prevented  me  from  taking  cold 
while  I  was  constantly  exposing  myself  to  the  damp  air  in 
such  a  state  of  mind.  She  knew  nothing  of  this  for  I  never 
made  her  a  confident  it  could  not  be  for  we  are  not  alike.  I  do 
not  mean  she  did  not  know  of  the  circumstances  but  that  she 
did  not  know  of  my  feelings.  At  last  you  know  I  decided  to  stay 
here  &  as  I  told  you  “trust  Providence”  for  assistance  &  Lucy 
Providence  has  assisted  me.  I  learned  then  to  cast  myself  on 
the  Lord  as  I  had  never  done  before  &  I  learned  to  pray  to  him 
as  I  had  never  prayed  before.  Perhaps  you  will  think  me  super¬ 
stitious  but  I  have  learned  to  talk  with  God  as  I  would  talk 
with  a  friend  &  I  feel  that  to  have  his  sympathy  is  all  I  need. 
You  know  we  used  to  wish  sometimes  that  we  could  live  on  & 
feel  no  need  of  the  sympathy  of  any  one  &  I  have  learned  to 
feel  so.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  do  not  wish  for  sympathy  but  I 
can  feel  perfectly  happy  without  it,  &  when  anything  troubles 
me  I  can  tell  it  all  to  God  &  he  certainly  does  comfort  me  even 
in  the  most  trifling  griefs,  &  see  how  he  has  helped  me  in 
pecuniarary  matters.  Last  fall  I  left  here  in  debt  more  than  10 
dollars  &  my  friends  at  home  had  assisted  me  to  learn  portrait 
painting  beside  all  they  give  me  when  I  came  from  home  at 
first.  But  I  painted  all  winter  &  so  that  was  an  equal  exchange. 
In  the  spring  my  brother  told  me  he  would  let  me  have  money 
enough  to  complete  my  studies  with.  If  I  could  find  no  method 
of  earning  it  readily  &  I  might  pay  him  when  I  got  through, 
this  was  enough  to  make  me  feel  at  rest  on  the  point  at  least  & 
I  received  from  him  a  considerable  sum  but  since  I  came  here  I 
commenced  a  class  in  perspective  drawing.  Last  fall,  I  was 
ready  to  teach  at  18  pence  an  hour  &  there  was  a  prospect  of  a 
small  class  at  that  but  this  spring  I  raised  the  price  to  a  dollar 
for  40  lessons  and  went  on  perfectly  independent  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  The  class  was  full  &  I  earned  20  dol  in  8  weeks,  50  cts 
and  hour.  Another  class,  has  now  been  continued  for  a  week  & 
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this  is  filled  to  overflowing  so  that  we  have  had  to  bring 
additional  seats  into  the  assembly  room  &  I  shall  have  earned 
enough  by  commencement  to  carry  me  through  the  [whole?] 
winter  for  I  expect  to  remain  here  &  study.  Whatever  you  may 
think  of  this  I  certainly  regard  it  as  a  favor  directly  from  the 
hand  of  God  &  I  have  no  fear  now  either  of  being  unable  to 
sustain  myself  during  my  studies  or  of  not  being  able  to  talk 
or  do  any  thing  else  that  seems  duty  when  I  am  through  my 
studies. 

The  cause  of  woman  is  moveing  on  finely  here.  You  know  the 
Theological  students  are  all  required  to  tell  their  religious 
experience  before  Prof  Finney.  Once  or  twice  when  he  called 
for  those  who  already  had  not  done  so  Teft  mentioned  Lettice 
&  I  think  he  looked  as  though  he  did  not  know  what  to  say  & 
the  next  time  said  “O  we  dont  call  upon  the  ladies.”  They  had 
all  told  me  we  should  have  to  speak  &  I  felt  so  badly  at  what 
he  said  that  I  just  began  to  cry  &  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
room.  It  was  the  first  &  last  time  that  I  have  cried  about  any 
thing  connected  with  this  matter  this  spring  but  it  came  so 
unexpectedly.  After  I  went  out  they  talked  over  the  matter  &  it 
seems  Prof  Finney  did  not  know  we  were  members  of  the 
department  in  any  other  sense  than  the  other  ladies  are  who 
go  in  to  hear  the  lectures.  You  know  he  was  sick  last  fall  &  we 
are  not  in  his  classes  ’till  commencement  so  he  really  did  not 
know  about  it.  He  said  he  was  willing  any  lady  should  speak  if 
she  wished  to  &  If  we  were  members  of  the  department  he 
should  like  to  know  it  &  know  about  it.  I  went  over  to  see  him 
&  he  certainly  seemed  to  forget  that  he  was  talking  with  a 
woman.  We  conversed  more  than  an  hour  sometimes  upon  the 
gravest  subjects  of  Philosophy  &  Theology  &  he  expressed 
himself  freely  upon  the  true  position  of  woman.  Said  he  did 
not  care  how  much  she  was  educated  that  her  education  had 
been  fundamentally  wrong — that  though  he  did  not  think  she 
was  generally  called  upon  to  preach  or  speak  in  public  because 
the  circumstances  did  not  demand  it — still  that  there  was 
nothing  right  or  wrong  in  the  thing  itself  &  that  sometimes 
she  was  specially  called  to  speak — that  he  would  not  only 
permit  us  to  take  part  in  every  exercise  in  his  classes  but 
would  aid  &  encourage  us  in  doing  so  &c.  &c.  But  he  said  that 
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Prof  Morgan  told  him  he  thought  every  teacher  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  decide  what  exercises  the  ladies  should  take  part 
in  in  their  own  classes  &  that  he  had  consciencious  scruples  in 
refference  to  our  delivering  orations  &  preaching  sermons.  So 
the  matter  stood  &  each  teacher  was  to  decide  for  himself.  A 
week  or  two  after  Prof  Finney  called  upon  me  to  speak  in  the 
prayer  meeting  &  did  so.  Told  them  the  exercises  of  my  mind 
particularly  in  reference  to  this  subject  &  my  determination  to 
preach  &  speak  in  public  when  I  was  prepared  for  this.  They 
all  seemed  surprised  &  pleased  too  at  my  speaking  my  views 
so  plainly  &  surprised  too  that  I  was  really  expecting  to  speak. 
Last  week  Prof  Finney  came  along  after  the  meeting  &  told 
me  he  should  like  to  have  me  take  part  in  the  prayer  meetings 
at  any  time.  Lettice  says  she  shall  relate  her  religious  experi¬ 
ence  but  she  has  not  done  so  yet.  Mr  Finney  insisted  upon 
Miss  Atkins  talking  at  the  next  meeting  one  day  when  she 
was  at  his  house.  She  told  him  she  would  do  so  if  she  was  a 
member  of  the  department  but  did  not  wish  to  now.  Lettice 
has  never  taken  part  in  the  Litterary  society.  She  says  she  has 
not  time  but  I  have  had  an  exercise  in  discussion  orations  & 
essays.  They  talked  &  talked  about  preventing  me  but  at  last 
let  it  go.  Prof  Morgan  said  if  he  was  the  teacher  he  would  not 
let  me  sustain  any  other  relation  to  the  department  than  the 
ladies  to  the  college  classes  i.e.  he  would  have  no  discussion 
or  declamation  from  the  ladies  but  as  it  was  a  society  the 
members  had  a  right  to  say  what  I  might  do  &  they  were  too 
evenly  divided  to  prevent  me  from  speaking].  He  said  he 
respected  me  none  the  less  for  my  views — that  he  would  not 
critticise  me  any  more  severely  than  he  would  if  I  were  a 
gentleman.  His  remarks  were  kind  notwithstanding  his  strange 
“Conscience”  &  he  has  been  in  all  respects  very  careful  to  say 
nothing  to  wound  my  feelings.  A  great  many  little  incidents 
ocur  that  are  full  of  interest  but  it  takes  so  long  to  write  them. 
The  ladies  pray  in  the  drawing  classes  &  it  begins  [to?]  seem 
all  right  but  at  first  many  of  them  whould  whisper  “I  should’nt 
think  she  would  do  that”  if  I  prayed  myself  or  if  I  called  on 
some  lady  they  thought  it  was  miss  using  them  almost  but  I 
always  obtained  the  consent  of  the  lady  before  speaking  to  her 
in  the  class  &  then  as  no  one  ever  hesitated  when  called  upon 
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they  began  to  think  it  must  be  right.  So  this  ball  is  rolling 
steadily  steadily  steadily.  Lettice  &  I  may  have  every  privilege 
now  promised  us  except  delivering  our  own  sermons.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  this  year  &  though  Prof  Morgan  says 
no  we  shall  not  do  it  he  may  change  his  mind  or  rather  his 
consience  before  then. 

They  have  appointed  the  married  Wadsworth  &  I  each  to 
write  an  essay  on  the  14  of  1  Cor.  34.35  1  Tim.  2.11.12.  How  I 
do  wish  Lettice  would  take  part  in  these  exercises.  She  does 
well  in  her  studies  but  she  has  no  confidence  in  herself  &  she 
never  talks  at  all  in  the  class  except  when  it  comes  her  turn. 
Some  of  the  people  here  declare  she  is  enceinte  &  I  am  half 
tempted  to  believe  it  but  she  denies  it  flatly.  It  will  be  too  bad  if 
it  is  so  but  a  good  many  would  rejoice.  Dont  speak  of  it  to  any 
one. 

Mr.  Cushman  is  in  this  country.  Will  be  at  Oberlin  in  a  few 
weeks  &  Jose  leaves  with  him  for  Hayti  in  Aug.  My  sister 
Agusta  is  sick — not  down  sick  but  she  has  a  hard  cough  &  is 
not  able  to  study.  I  fear  she  will  never  be  entirely  well  again 
you  know  her  health  has  been  poor  for  a  year.  She  is  very 
anxious  to  study  &  is  doing  well  or  was  till  now.  She  reads 
Compositions  with  Sarah  Pellet  &  you  know  they  are  haveing 
discussion  in  that  class.  Sarah  has  told  you  about  it  I  suppose. 
Guss  was  much  interested  in  them  but  what  she  can  do  now  I 
dont  know.  She  may  have  to  go  home.  I  feel  an  anxiety  about 
her  that  I  cannot  express  for  I  was  the  means  of  bringing  her 
here  yet  I  am  glad  she  came  even  if  she  has  to  return.  You  will 
begin  to  wonder  dear  L  what  wonderful  secrets  I  have  com¬ 
municated  to  you  that  must  not  be  told  to  even  your  best  friend. 
I  have  wandered  away  from  what  I  began  to  say  &  may 
possibly  return  to  it  when  I  take  up  my  pen  in  the  morning. 

Henrietta  June  28,  1848 
Lucy  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  date  of  this  last  page  is 
Henrietta  but  here  I  am  at  home  in  the  “old  stone  mansion.” 
My  sister  grew  rapidly  worse  &  dared  not  let  her  remain  at 
Oberlin  any  longer.  She  could  not  travel  alone  &  there  was  no 
one  I  knew  of  going  East  so  I  have  come  home  with  her.  She  is 
fatigued  with  the  journey  but  is  so  excited  now  that  she  feels 
better  than  when  she  started.  When  we  reached  home  we  found 
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Mother  sick  with  a  kind  of  intermitting  fever.  She  is  very 
weak  but  sits  up  part  of  the  time.  We  did  not  know  she  was 
sick  though  she  has  been  down  for  two  or  three  weeks  &  I 
presume  she  has  worried  about  it.  We  hope  Mother  will  be 
better  soon.  If  they  are  all  well  enough  they  will  take  a  journey 
hast  after  harvest. 

O  Lucy  it  is  hard  to  have  our  friends  afflicted.  My  heart  feels 
sad  to  day.  My  Mother  is  trying  to  sleep  &  the  “girls”  are 
ta[/]king  together  so  I  am  left  to  wander  about  where  I  please. 
I  have  just  been  into  the  garden  &  out  down  under  a  cherry 
tree  &  cried.  How  I  should  like  to  see  you  now  but  it  cannot  be. 
I  expect  to  return  to  Oberlin  next  Thursday  if  Mother  is  better. 
Agusta  is  able  to  be  around  some  &  I  shall  not  stay  on  her 
account  now  but  shall  come  at  Commencement  or  in  the  fall  is 
she  is  worse.  It  will  be  hard  to  return  to  O.  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  &  probably  people  will  wonder  at  my  doing  so  bu[t] 
dear  L  you  can  tell  how  I  would  feel  under  the  circumstances. 
Inclination  must  be  sacrificed  to  duty.  It  will  be  very  doubtful 
now  whether  I  remain  there  through  the  winter  &  study  as  I 
intended  but  it  will  be  all  for  the  best. 

While  Gus  was  so  sick  I  neglected  finishing  your  letter  & 
indeed  entirely  for g[ot]  it  till  I  was  about  ready  to  start  home 
&  then  concluded  to  bring  it  along  &  mail  it  here.  James  & 
Sarah  thought  I  had  sent  it  &  I  did  not  tell  them  I  had  not.  S. 
came  to  see  us  start  &  she  said  we  shall  have  a  letter  from 
Lucy  before  y [ou\  get  back.  I  told  her  I  hoped  so.  You  will  write 
immediately  wont  you.  I  was  to  blame  for  keeping  this  letter 
so  long  but  you  will  forgive  me.  Dont  wait  days  before  you 
write  after  you  get  this.  Dont  please  dont  Lucy. 

Nette 

[marginal  postscript ] 

So  L  you  are  going  to  be  lecturing  are  you.  Well  you  had 
better  have  told  us  so  &  not  said  Perhaps.  Success  to  the  Truth, 
&  to  you  Dearest  Lucy  so  far  as  you  preach  it  &  preach  in  the 
right  spirit.  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  lecture. 

Do  you  think  you  shall  teach  with  Kedzie.  If  you  do  we  shall 
see  you  shant  we  but  you  will  never  stop  to  teach  if  you 
commence  talking.  Be  good  Lucy  be  good  &  dont  be  afraid  of 
any  body  but  speak  as  though  you  had  a  right  to. 
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[ Oberlin ]  Feb.  25th  ’49 


Dearest  Lucy 

It  is  a  beautiful  morning  warm  &  pleasant  as  Spring  & 
about  as  muddy  in  the  roads.  I  have  just  come  in  from  a  walk 
over  to  Sarah’s  room  at  Mr  Hills.  When  I  was  passing  along 
the  board  walk  on  Pleasant  street  I  thought  of  our  evening 
strolls  together  &  your  favorite  quotation  “how  shall  two  walk 
together  except  they  be  agreed”  sounds  so  naturally  in  my  ear 
that  I  half  looked  around  expecting  you  were  beside  me. 
Thoughts  of  you  steal  over  me  every  time  I  walk  that  way 
particularly  if  it  is  evening  &  at  no  time  is  your  memory 
brighter  sweeter  &  dearer  to  me  than  then.  O  how  glad  I  should 
be  to  have  your  arm  around  me  &  my  arm  around  you  &  to 
walk  with  you  again  on  that  narrow  plank  even  at  the  risk  of 
slipping  off  into  the  mud. 

Dear  dear  L.  when  shall  I  see  you  again  &  when  shall  we 
walk  together  &  talk  together  as  we  used  to.  Will  it  be  ever 
again— ever  in  this  world  or  the  next.  When  will  it  be.  Every 
one  is  beginning  to  ask  when  will  Lucy  Stone  be  here.  They 
are  anxious  to  hear  you  lecture.  You  would  have  a  house  full  & 
overflowing.  Sarah  says  the  papers  report  you  as  haveing  said 
things  which  you  did  not  say  &  that  you  ought  to  have  it 
publically  corrected.  I  have  not  seen  the  paper  &  dont  know 
what  was  stated  there  or  in  what  respects  you  felt  yourself 
misrepresented  but  one  day  Mr  Wright  was  speaking  about  it 
&  I  told  him  that  the  public  print  did  injustice  to  your  state¬ 
ment  &  that  you  had  corrected  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  Sarah. 
He  said  he  was  glad  it  was  a  false  report  but  that  a  private 
correction  of  the  mistake  for  this  place  would  not  do— that  it 
was  a  publicly  asserted  slander  against  the  place  &  ought  to 
be  publicly  corrected.  I  think  so  too  in  justice  to  yourself  as 
well  as  to  Oberlin  for  I  find  already  that  there  is  an  idea 
creeping  into  the  minds  of  many  persons  here  that  you  are 
becoming  bitter  &  denunciatory  &  it  seems  much  of  it  to  have 
arisen  from  misunderstanding  on  that  one  point.  The  people 
here  love  &  respect  you  &  so  they  will  continue  to  do  while  you 
manifest  a  sweet  noble  spirit  however  much  you  may  differ  in 
sentiment  but  when  you  become  like  Mrs  Foster  they  will  think 
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of  you  as  they  do  of  her.  O  dear!  Lucy  dont  imbibe  her  spirit  or 
fall  in  with  her  manner  for  if  you  do  one  half  of  my  love  for 
you  will  be  turned  into  pitty  &  you  hate  to  be  pittied  you  know. 
Yet  I  am  sure  your  friends  would  all  pitty  you. 

[ Oberlin ]  March  25  ’49 

Some  one  asked  me  the  other  day  if  I  thought  Lucy  loved  me 
as  well  as  ever  &  I  replied  emphatically  that  I  knew  she  did.  I 
shall  not  ask  you  if  that  is  a  truth  of  certain  knowledge  for  my 
own  heart  will  answer.  If  my  punctuality  as  a  correspondent 
was  the  test  of  friendship  or  rather  of  love  one  might  suppose 
it  to  decrease  but  if  that  is  a  test  then  I  am  surely  becoming  a 
loveless  being  for  I  verily  believe  I  have  not  written  six  letters 
in  six  months  &  all  without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for 
appology  til  within  the  last  few  weeks  when  my  eyes  have 
been  diseased  in  some  way.  a  kind  of  contagious  disease  seems 
to  be  in  the  place  here  which  I  caught  on  my  first  arival.  It  is 
not  at  all  severe  &  my  eyes  are  nearly  well  again.  This  is  why 
my  letter  is  a  month  behind  its  earliest  date.  But  dont  think  I 
have  ceased  to  love  every  body — your  self  in  particular.  I  believe 
my  heart  never  was  so  full  of  love  before  but  it  is  a  love  that 
scattereth  &  is  concentrated  on  no  particular  object.  I  do  love 
you  dearest  Lucy  better  than  ever  but  I  sometimes  think  of 
you  just  as  I  used  to  think  of  my  brother  Addy — that  he  was 
going  wrong,  all  wrong  &  it  makes  me  feel  sad.  You  dont  think 
it  even  right  to  pray,  that  it  is  wicked  &  sinful  for  an  enlightened 
mind  at  least,  &  is  mockery  to  God.  You  dont  believe  in  an 
overruling  Providence. 

Well  Lucy  say  what  you  do  believe  candedly  &  honestly  & 
believe  with  true  honesty  of  heart  &  we’ll  all  love  you  just  as 
well  but  take  care  that  you  are  not  like  those  we  read  of  in 
Hebrew  yesterday  “blind  people  that  had  eyes.”  How  I  do 
wish  I  could  see  you  &  talk  with  you  but  it  cannot  be  now.  You 
talk  about  cause  &  effect.  I  do  believe  that  effect  will  always 
follow  its  cause  but  I  believe  also  that  a  God  to  whom  past 
present  &  future  time  is  all  present  to  whom  eternity  is  an 
eternal  now  can  so  conditionatfc]  certain  blessings  which  he 
would  bestow  upon  his  children  upon  their  asking,  that,  their 
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asking  in  a  proper  state  of  mind  is  indispensibly  necessary  to 
obtaining.  Why  should  we  suppose  that  God  has  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  a  certain  chain  of  causes  which  must  work  out  certain 
effects  independent  of  other  causes  which  may  come  in  to 
modify  the  effect.  This  might  have  been  Gods  plan  certainly 
so  far  as  we  know  &  again  it  certainly  might  not  have  been. 
We  cannot  affirm  that  there  is  any  thing  absurd  in  either 
supposition  but  since  we  are  free  moral  agents  we  must  be 
able  in  some  way  to  affect  our  own  destiny  &  why  could  not 
God  in  some  sense  conditional]  his  favors  upon  our  own 
conduct.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  or  better  fitted  to  make 
us  feel  the  responsibility  or  right  doing  ourselves.  Certainly 
there  is  that  in  prayer  which  prepares  the  recipient  of  a  desired 
favor  to  receive  it  in  a  spirit  which  will  benefit  him.  It  seems  to 
me  that  your  error  lies  in  supposing  God  at  the  beginning  of 
time  established  a  certain  changeless  order  of  things  so  far  as 
his  interference  at  least  was  concerned  (for  of  course  you  dont 
make  man  a  [ necessitated ]  being)  &  now  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  look  on  &  see  what  is  done  &  let  holiness  &  sin  work  out 
their  own  consequences  according  to  his  changeless  laws.  This 
makes  God  a  cold  hearted  law  giver  &  not  a  benevolent  father. 
It  does  away  with  the  atonement  of  Christ  &  with  every  other 
feature  of  Christianity.  We  have  then  no  need  of  Holy  Spirit  & 
the  bible  is  not  an  inspired  book  it  is  utter  nonsense  &  the 
wickedest  lie  that  was  ever  told.  O  Lucy  weigh  the  matter  well 
before  you  take  such  a  stand.  O  I  do  want  to  see  you.  Our 
views  were  different  enough  when  you  were  here  but  they  are 
widening  all  the  time  &  if  you  do  believe  as  I  have  just  supposed 
you  did  your  God  &  mine  are  as  different  as  our  views  &  as  far 
apart  as  the  East  from  the  West.  This  was  not  for  surely  dear 
dear  L  this  cannot  be.  I  must  have  misinterpreted  your  views. 
Write  &  tell  me  what  you  do  believe  on  those  points. 

But  I  must  leave  this  subject  now  for  there  are  other  things 
to  say  &  you  are  going  to  have  so  many  letters  in  one  or  are  all 
obliged  to  write  but  little. 

Our  class  are  all  here  &  have  been  here  ever  since  the  term 
commenced  with  the  exception  of  Thomas  [Holmes]  &  Lettice 
[Smith  Holmes ].  We  have  spent  the  whole  time  in  discussing 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity  &  have  nearly  finished  on  that 
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question.  All  have  regretted  that  Thomas  was  not  here.  He 
knew  it  was  to  be  the  first  question  &  that  we  adjourned 
last  fall  leaving  the  question  to  come  up  in  the  Spring  sooner 
than  we  should  if  he  and  others  had  not  expected  to  leave  soon 
&  could  not  be  here  to  hear  the  discussion.  It  has  been  deeply 
interesting  &  the  amount  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Trinity 
has  seemed  to  me  truly  astonishing.  Our  next  question  will  be 
the  humanity  of  Christ. 

Martha  [ Rawson ]  is  in  town  again,  she  says  give  her  love 
to  Lucy  tell  her  she  has  written  several  times  &  received  no 
answer.  She  sprained  her  ankle  in  her  journey  homeward  & 
has  not  been  able  to  go  out  much  since.  Looks  well  &  acts  just 
as  she  always  did. 

Miss  Gates  is  our  Principal  now.  Sh[e]  is  pleasant  but  very 
different  from  Miss  A.  &  I  feel  as  though  I  had  lost  a  good 
friend  tried  &  true.  Miss  G.  is  only  Assistant  Principal  &  they 
will  get  some  one  else  as  soon  as  they  can  to  fill  this  important 
office  but  I  should  not  wonder  if  miss  G.  remained.  She  will 
doubtless  do  well. 

The  new  Mrs  Finney  is  agreeable  &  affable.  She  comes  to 
our  recitations  frequently  &  talks — i.e.  makes  remarks  if  she 
feels  like  it.  The  Proffesors  are  all  kind  to  me  &  very  careful 
not  to  injure  my  feelings  but  some  of  them  like  to  tease  me 
pretty  well  &  some  of  the  people  are  still  afraid  of  my  influence. 

I  left  Agusta  with  a  bad  cough.  They  said  she  might  get  well 
yet — that  she  might  remain  in  the  same  state  in  which  she 
now  is  for  a  long  time  or  she  might  not  live  through  the  season 
but  thought  I  had  better  come  here  at  any  rate  it  was  so  un¬ 
certain  how  she  would.  She  thought  I  had  better  come  but  felt 
very  bad  to  have  me  leave  &  I— you  may  how  I  felt  for  I  cannot 
tell  you.  If  she  should  be  worse  it  is  possible  I  might  go  home 
even  now  but  I  dont  know. 

The  people  in  H  invited  me  to  make  them  a  “speech”  on 
womans  rights.  So  I  did  give  a  regular  lecture  to  a  crowded 
house  &  did  not  disgrace  myself.  Our  folks  agreed  to  every 
thing  I  said  &  were  glad  to  have  me  speak.  I  did  not  think  they 
would  feel  so. 

Every  one  seemed  pleased  &  urged  me  to  stay  &  speak  again 
in  our  own  Church  (the  lecture  was  in  the  Baptist  house  near 
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my  fathers)  offered  to  let  me  talk  as  much  as  I  pleased.  Some 
of  your  Garrisonian  friends  from  Rochester  were  up  &  invited 
me  to  go  down  to  R.  &  promised  me  one  of  the  public  halls  &  a 
full  house  but  my  things  were  allmost  packed  to  start  for  O. 
the  next  Monday  &  it  was  then  such  fine  going  &  there  was  so 
much  prospect  of  muddy  roads  if  I  waited  that  we  thought  it 
best  I  should  not  stay.  But  I  told  them  I  should  be  at  home 
again  in  a  few  months  probably  &  then  would  talk  for  them. 

You  asked  what  about  my  falling  downstairs.  I  walked  off 
in  the  night  in  a  fit  of  abstraction  with  all  the  dignity  imagin¬ 
able  &  found  myself  suddenly  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  sitting 
room  door.  I  struck  my  back  but  did  not  feel  it  till  the  next  day 
when  I  was  about  unable  to  move  &  was  shut  up  for  two  or 
three  weeks  that  was  one  reason  for  my  going  home  last  winter. 
I  needed  rest  &  found  it  too  for  I  did  absolutely  nothing  all 
winter. 

I  thought  you  knew  about  it.  It  has  nearly  recovered  but  is 
rather  weak  yet  &  will  not  endure  close  study  for  a  long  time. 
Write  immediately  &  then  I  will  agree  to  answer  in  at  least  4 
days  after  I  receive  your  letter.  With  much  love  your  own  sister 

Nette 

[marginal  postscript ] 

Heman  Hall  was  going  to  write  you  but  has  not  done  so  I 
suppose  because  he  thought  you  ought  to  have  written  him 
before.  James  Monroe  says  give  my  love  to  Lucy  &  tell  her  I 
hope  she  will  do  well.  You  know  he  is  now  Prof.  here.  He  says 
does  she  know  I  have  two  little  ones?  He  seems  very  proud  of 
them. 


§  §  § 


[West  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  August  1849] 


Dear  Nette 

I  have  written  you  one  sheet  full  and  have  not  begun  to  say 
what  I  would  if  we  could  sit  down  as  in  days  of  “old  lang 
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syne,” — or  if  we  could  sleep  awake:  Nette  dont  DONT 
D — O—N—T  when  you  “settle  as  a  pastor”  take  any  children. 
It  will  seem  just  like  an  old  clucking  hen,  who  shows  her  setting 
propensity,  without  having  any  eggs  to  the  merriment  of  all 
the  roosters,  and  the  shame  of  all  the  hens.  I  would  a  great 
deal  rather  let  you  have  one  of  my  children  to  take  care  of  you, 
when  you  are  old.  Not  that  I  think  you  would  not  make  as 
good  children  as  one,  alone,  can.  indeed  I  think  you  would  do 
far  better  than  the  majority  with  two,  but  the  fact  that  God 
has  made  father’s  as  well  as  mother’s  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  children,  is  conclusive  evidence,  to  my  mind,  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  both  is  necessary  to  their  best  development,  and 
whatever  comes  out  of  your  hands  ought  to  be  best. 

I  dont  like  the  idea  of  you  “settling” — I  am  afraid  you  will 
settle  into  just  what  other  minsters  do.  No  not  just  what  they 
are,  for  you  will  always  be  more,  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  settle 
into  something  less  than  you  ought  to  be.  I  tell  you  all  that  I 
do  not  like  in  your  plans  Nette.  And  you  want  me  to  dont  you? 
for  tho  we  may  not  like  each  others  plans,  we  do  love  each 
other,  and  can  speak  just  what  we  think  without  being  so 
politic  or  afraid  of  giving  offence.  I  can  to  you,  and  I  guess  you 
can  to  me.  Nette  I  have  not  felt  the  influence  of  the  prayers 
you  were  going  to  make  for  me.  Have  you  been  too  busy  to 
make  them?  I  shall  pray  the  effectual  prayer  for  you,  if  free, 
plain  dealing  will  accomplish  any  thing.  Nette  dont  cling  to 
that  chimera  about  prayer.  Sarah  will  explain  my  view  of  it  to 
you,  and  it  seems  to  me  you  cant  fail  to  see  its  correctness. 
And  when  you  do,  wont  you  own  it  to  me? — Sarah  and  I  wish 
the  cholera  would  go  to  Oberlin  a[nd]  take  off  quite  a  number. 
We  regard  it  as  a  pious  wish.  Sarah  will  explain.  I  am  glad 
Cushman  is  dead  i.e.  I  feel  no  war  with  the  “special  Providence” 
which  removed  him.  Josephine  will  be  as  much  again  of  a 
woman  without  him,  as  with  him.  I  sympathize  with  her  grief 
smitten,  desolate  heart. — but  his  loss — will  be  her  gain.  I  should 
thought  more  of  her  regard  for  the  heathen  there,  if  she  had 
staid,  after  her  husband’s  death,  and  not  left  them  to  lie  in 
their  heathenism,  and  burn  in  hell  forever,  as  she  believes. 
But  she  was  young  to  be  there  alone.  She  did  nobly  at  his 

death. 
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It  required  a  great  deal  of  fortitude  for  her  to  go  through  the 
funeral  ceremonies — Josephine  is  a  noble  girl,  and  has  the 
elements  of  real  greatness,  and  now  that  she  is  free,  she  may 
make  something.  You  must  keep  hold  of  your  influence  of  her. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  next  winter?  I  wish  you  could  spend 
it  reading  something  on  Womens  Rights.  You  ought  to  read 
Mandsfields  “Legal  Rights  of  Women.”  It  seems  to  me  that  no 
man  who  deserved  the  name  of  MAN,  when  he  knows  what  a 
mere  thing,  the  law,  makes  a  married  woman,  would  ever  insult 
a  woman,  by  asking  her  to  marry.  It  is  horrid  to  live  without 
the  intimate  companionship  and  gentle  loving  influences  which 
are  the  constant  attendant  of  a  true  love  marriage — It  is  a 
wretchedly  unnatural  way  of  living,  but  nothing  is  as  bad  as 
to  be  made  a  thing,  as  every  married  woman  now  is,  in  the 
eye  of  Law.  Nette  let  us  get  down  these  laws,  and  then  marry 
if  we  can.  We  could  do  so  much  more  good,  in  a  natural,  than 
in  an  unnatural  position — My  heart  aches  to  love  somebody 
that  shall  be  all  its  own.  I  have  not  yet  reached  the  place 
where  I  need  no  companionship  as  you  have.  Do  you  think  I 
am  silly?  Say  so  if  you  do:  Dont  give  yourself  any  uneasiness 
on  my  account,  for  I  shall  not  be  married  ever.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  the  person  whom  I  have  the  slightest  wish  to  marry,  and 
if  I  had,  it  will  take  longer  than  my  lifetime  for  the  obstacles  to 
be  removed,  which  are  in  the  way  of  a  married  woman,  having 
any  being  of  her  own.  And  though  it  is  sad  and  desolate  to  live 
unmarried,  it  is  worse,  to  be  a  thing—  I  mean  to  live  and  love, 
all  that  is  loveable,  whether  in  men  or  women.  And  I  will  let 
them  know  it  too.  I  will  talk  with  men  as  well  women,  on  all 
subjects,  that  pertain  to  the  good  of  the  race.  Not  with  all  men, 
nor  with  all  women,  but  with  such  as  are  of  an  “understanding 
heart” — Is’nt  it  right  that  I  should?  I  will  everywhere,  make 
humanity  MORE  than  sex,  and  I  will  extort  from  those  who 
look  on  the  acknowledgement  that  no  animal  or  unworthy 
motive  prompts  me. 

But  I  am  giving  you  more  than  your  share  of  letters  perhaps, 
but  then  I  love  you  most,  so  you  can  forgive  most  scribbling. 
But  maybe  you  are  weary  by  this  time,  and  I  will  stop.  You 
had  better  burn  these  letters,  before  anyone  unless  it  is  Sarah, 
sees  them,  for  to  some  they  would  be  foolishness,  and  to  others 
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a  stumbling  block— Take  care  of  your  back  and  not  think ,  a 
great  while  at  a  time.  I  feel  anxious  about  you,  for  you  have 
not  always  been  careful  enough,  but  I  will  not  blame  you,  for 
making  no  special  effort,  to  keep  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 

Sunday  Aug  19.  Dearest  Nette  I  have  been  almost  two  days 
alone!  Father  has  gone  for  my  Mother  who  is  on  a  visit  to  my 
sister— They  will  be  here  tomorrow — I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
them  come,  but  I  have  been  very  happy  all  by  myself,  and 
today  it  is  so  still  and  quiet.  I  almost  wish,  it  would  always 
keep  so.  It  reminds  me  of  those  early  days,  when  I  seemed  to 
hold  converse  with  the  winds  and  find  companions  in  the 
clouds.  The  blue  of  the  sky  is  deeper,  than  its  wont,  and,  moving 
slowly,  like  spirits,  the  clouds,  vast  masses  of  light,  fringed 
with  darkness,  are  stepping  toward  the  sun,  moved  by  those 
winged  messengers ,  who  show  no  commission,  and  who  need 
none  for  they  do  His  bidding,  who  holds  them  in  His  hand, 
and  whose  right  to  rule,  heathen,  and  Christians  alike, 
acknowledge — The  day  is  calmly  beautiful.  The  Wind,  though 
it  write  no  word,  speaks  to  the  souls  in  whispers  as  it  passes 
on,  and  leaves  its  impress  like  the  shadow  of  a  sigh. — Such 
days  now  and  then,  come  to  sooth  the  spirit  and  make  it  kind 
in  meeker  reverence  to  the  Diety,  teaching  those  lessons  of  quiet 
truthfulness,  which  in  this  world  of  falsehood,  and  turmoil,  so 
often  need  to  be  repeated.  I  sat  by  my  window  today,  admiring 
the  beauty,  and  harmony  with  which  the  inanimate  creation 
conforms  to  its  laws  .  .  half  sad  that  man  so  disregards  his 
laws.  But  then  Man ,  even  in  his  ruins  is  nobler  than  they. 
Take  him  up  from  his  degradation. — wash  him  from  his  filth, 
and  with  reason  enthroned,  how  truly  it  may  be  said  of  him, 
that  he  “wants  but  little  from  Angels.”  None  need  ask  a  nobler 
mission,  than  to  help  man,  to  be  what  God  designed  he  should 
be. 

I  shall  send  you  a  Liberator  with  the  speeches  of  Phillips, 
Theodore  Parker,  (so  spoken  against  at  Oberlin)  R.W.  Emmer- 
son,  Burleigh,  Follen.  I  hope  you  will  read  them  all,  especially 
the  three  first  mentioned — When  I  listen  to  so  good  speches,  I 
want  somebody  by  me,  who  can  feel  it  with  me  you  under¬ 
stand.  Nette  dont  you  remember  how  we  laughed  over  Emmer- 
son’s  Essays.  Well,  I  see  now,  a  deep  meaning,  in  almost  every 
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sentence.  I  read  the  same  passages  over  and  over  again,  and 
some  new  beauty  gleams  out  every  time.  May  be  we  will  read  it 
together  again  sometime,  and  we  should  find,  that  what  was 
before  a  sealed  book,  is  now  full  of  light,  of  beauty,  and  of 
glorious  truth.  Emmerson  found  it  difficult  to  speak  at  the 
meeting.  The  “spirit”  seemed  wanting,  but  he  has  been  more 
accustomed  to  reading  lectures  prepared  before  hand. — But 
here  I  am  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  page  of  another 
sheet.  Are  you  provoked  with  me  for  taking  so  much  of  your 
time.  I  cant  help  it — but  I  wont  write  again  very  soon,  but  I 
shall  write  a  little  more  now  on  another  sheet. 

Aug.  21  I  have  torn  this  sheet  in  two  so  as  not  to  give  you  two 
long  letters.  But  if  they  should  be  too  long,  just  dont  read  them 
now.  but  put  on  an  envelope  to  each,  and  drop  them  in  the 
P.O.,  about  three  months  apart,  and  you  will  get  new  letters 
from  me  once  in  so  often — It  is  four  months  since  you  have 
written  me.  I  am  not  finding  fault  but  stating  a  fact,  which 
you  would  do  well  to  take  into  serious  consideration.  Is  it  a 
fact,  that  the  course  you  are  pursuing  is  robbing  you  of  your 
regard  for  human  kind?  or  only  for  some  of  the  race?  O  Nette 
how  I  do  wish  we  could  meet  and  talk,  all  that  our  hearts  want 
to  so  much,  for  notwithstanding  some  of  the  Oberlin  friends 
(?)  query  whether  I  love  you  as  much  as  formerly,  YOU  know, 
and  I  know  to  the  contrary. — Just  as  I  write  the  last  word  my 
brother  put  into  my  hand  your  letter  of  nameless  date.  O  Nette 
how  glad  I  was  to  get  it.  and  how  eagerly  I  have  read  it,  twice 
over  and  more  than  ever,  I  felt,  how  I  wish  we  could  meet.  But 
Nette  dont  dont  pretend  that  you  have  no  need  of  human 
sympathy  in  the  sense  explained,  and  in  which  I  understood 
you  at  first.  No  doubt  you  feel  so  now  but  depend  upon  it,  tis 
only  capping  a  heaving  volcano.  Your  large  social  nature, 
with  the  deep  movings  of  your  soul,  were  never  designed  to  be 
all  shut  up  to  yourself,  and  you  do  violence  to  the  best  depart¬ 
ment  of  your  being,  when  you  make  the  attempt.  Sure  there 
are  few,  very  few  who  can  understand,  and  enter  into  the 
soul’s  holy  of  holies,  but  those  few,  or  that  human  one,  is 
needed,  and  any  one  is  better  who  shares  his  souls  holiest 
emotions,  aye,  and  stronger  too.  I  never  had  a  friend  like  you 
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Nette  to  whom  I  wished  to  trust  everything ,  and  who  could 
understand  me.  I  had  friends,  who  came  into  the  “outer  circle.” 
But  into  the  sanctum ,  none  but  you  ever  went.  And  I  do  not 
feel  more  of  pain,  than  pleasure,  on  account  of  our  previous 
intimacy.”  The  sweet  memories  that  cluster  around  it,  and  the 
knowledge  that  in  the  wide  world  one  heart  understands  me, 
can  feel  what  I  feel,  and  sympathize  with  me,  is  an  infinity  of 
good  to  me.  Is  not  our  soul  sympathy,  an  eternal  bond ?  And  is 
there  not  then  a  life-long  bond,  or  tie,  between  us? 

You  say  you  are  lively  and  cheerful,  and  laugh  as  loud  as 
ever,  and  a  great  deal  oftener.  I  remember  you  used  to  laugh 
most,  when  you  was  saddest,  from  the  generous  wish  not  to 
make  others  sad.  Is  it  so  now?  I  cant  help  feeling  sorry  that 
you  wear  artificials.  You  are  not  small  enough  for  them,  or 
they  are  not  large  enough  for  you.  “Sed  non  disputandem  de 
gustibus.”  Your  hair  curls  naturally.  So  I  shall  have  no  fear 
about  that.  Indeed  I  think  curls  would  be  very  becoming  to 
you,  and  hope  you  will  not  think  that  it  costs  more  than  it  is 
worth  to  look  pretty. — If  you  will  be  politic  as  you  say,  it  will 
be  just  the  way  I  wish  you  to  be— It  is  exactly  my  idea  of  true 
policy — Stick  to  it — Sarah  and  I  have  had  good  times,  she  will 
tell  you  just  what  she  thinks  about  me,  she  will  tell  you  too,  of 
my  father  and  mother,  as  she  became  very  well  acquainted 
with  them,  while  spending  a  few  days  here.  She  will  tell  you 
too,  about  my  hilly,  rocky,  home.  I  dont  mean  she  shall  keep 
you  from  your  lessons  to  talk  of  me  and  mine.  But  sometime 
between  sundown  and  dark  and  when  old  memories  are 
stirred,  she  will  love  to  tell,  and  you  will  love  to  hear.  I  hope 
to  see  her  once  more  before  she  goes  West.  May  be  she  wont 
go  so  soon  as  she  expected  on  account  of  the  cholera,  though 
she  said  she  should  not  wait.  She  dont  think  she  should  have 
the  cholera,  as  her  mission  is  not  yet  complete.  May  be  too 
she  believes  in  special  Providences — I  am  sorry  about 
Augusta.  I  loved  her  and  hoped  good  to  the  race  from  her 
talents,  but  she  will  die.  It  is  not  the  perfection  of  the 
Almighty’s  plan,  when  the  young  die.  This  being,  I  mean  its 
mechanisms,  was  manifestly  designed  to  continue  three  score 
years  and  ten.  And  I  always  feel  a  painful  sense  of  incom¬ 
pleteness,  when  it  fails  before  its  time.  The  soul  in  so  short  a 
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time,  cannot  attain  the  growth  desirable  before  it  goes  to  the 
Spirit  land. — 


[Lucy  Stone] 

[marginal  postscript ] 

Nette  dont  ever  apologize  when  you  write  to  me  because  it 
has  been  so  long  since  you  wrote,  for  when  you  apologize,  you 
add  sin  to  sin.  If  weeks,  or  months  or  years  even  intervene 
between  your  letters  dont  make  any  excuse  about  it.  Let  me 
have  a  line  that  shows  your  mind  and  heart  truly,  and  tis  all  I 
ask. 


§  §  § 


[Oberlin,  Early  December  1849] 


Dear  Lucy. 

Helen  called  last  evening  &  left  the  little  note  you  sent  in  her 
letter.  Do  not  fear  my  getting  married.  I  have  neither  oppor¬ 
tunity  nor  inclination  at  present  to  take  such  an  irredeemable 
step  &  have  so  little  confidence  in  such  a  plan  for  either  of  us 
that  I  am  glad  to  respond  most  heartily  to  your  emphatic  dont 
DONT  DONT  &  send  it  back  like  an  echo  to  your  self.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  not  prepared  to  regret  as  you  do  the  engagement 
of  Mercy  Loyd.  From  what  I  know  of  her  it  seems  to  me  she 
will  do  as  much  good  in  that  relation  as  in  any  other  &  probably 
more.  Certainly  if  she  has  a  husband  worthy  of  herself  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  so.  She  would  not  lecture  as 
you  will  or  do  anything  else  which  cannot  be  much  better 
accomplished  by  the  aid  &  sympathy  of  a  husband.  How  glad 
I  am  that  you  are  going  to  lecture  for  the  Womans  Rights 
Convention  or  Soc.  rather.  Helen  forgot  to  bring  her  letter  last 
evening  so  I  have  not  seen  it  &  dont  know  exactly  what  you 
are  intending  to  do,  when,  how,  &c.  but  I  am  so  happy  to  think 
you  will  leave  the  antislavery  field  to  the  hundreds  of  others  & 
labor  for  the  elevation  of  woman  but  do  be  careful  &  remember 
there  are  two  extremes  &  one  glorious  mene.  Put  your  sandals 
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from  off  your  feet  &  walk  lightly  for  you  will  be  treading  on 
holy  ground  &  yet  walk  fearlessly  for  the  God  of  Moses  will 
be  there  to  instruct  you  in  regard  to  what  you  must  do.  O 
Lucy  if  we  will  only  hear  his  voice  he  will  surely  teach  us 
how  to  lead  the  people  out  from  their  cruel  bondage  but 
without  his  assistance  we  can  never  effectually  strike  off 
the  chains  of  prejudice  ignorance  &  sin. 

The  town  is  now  nearly  closed  here  &  then  I  shall  com¬ 
mence  examining  various  practical  questions,  reading, 
studying,  &c.  I  feel  as  though  I  had  never  improved  as 
much  in  a  whole  year  as  during  the  last  3  months.  We  are 
learning  to  take  in  comprehensive  views  of  things,  to  see 
their  bearing  &  relations  &  to  turn  them  over  in  all  pos¬ 
sible  ways  &  look  at  them  in  various  lights.  Here  such 
grand  thoughts  as  we  are  haveing  developed  &  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  talking,  discussing  &c.  I  am  in  extecy  half  of  the 
time,  but  after  all  this  is  a  world  of  trials  &  I  have  plenty  of 
them  Dont  you.  I  do  wish  you  had  time  &  inclination  to 
write  me  everything.  Tell  everything  about  your  new 
society,  when  do  you  commence  lecturing  with  them. 
Would  they  employ  me  &  let  me  believe  as  I  do.  O  I  expect 
to  have  to  stand  alone — all  alone  in  the  world.  On  what 
conditions,  terms  &c.  do  you  lecture  &  in  what  field.  Do  do 
come  to  Ohio.  If  we  could  have  a  visit  of  only  2  hours  it 
would  make  my  heart  a  year  younger  than  it  is,  &  my  head 
much  older  no  doubt — Sarah  has  been  doing  to  much  this 
summer  but  begins  to  see  her  fault  so  she  will  probably 
improve. 

Miss  Blachly  is  married  to  Dr.  Bradly.  Cox  is  engaged  to 
Helen  Cochran  &  he  has  gone  home  to  spend  the  winter. 
Write  very  soon  wont  you. 


Your  own  sister 
Nette 


§  §  § 
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Henrietta  Dec.  28.  1849 


Dearest  Lucy 

You  have  been  expecting  a  letter  from  me  I  know  and  per¬ 
haps  have  almost  given  up  expecting.  But  really  I  am  not 
much  to  blame.  At  first  I  waited  to  hear  the  decision  from 
Oberlin  about  my  being  admitted  into  the  Institution  then 
engaged  to  teach  in  our  Academy  for  the  winter  and  had  so 
short  a  time  for  preparations  and  so  many  new  dresses  to 
make  (being  destitute  of  old  ones)  that  I  waited  till  I  should  get 
to  teaching.  Then  I  felt  so  nearly  sick  and  at  last  so  quite  sick 
that  I  could  not  write  and  now  it  is  holidays  and  I  am  just 
recovering  from  a  severe  Influensa  and  nervous  headach  so  I 
will  have  apologies  and  write  you  a  long  long  letter.  But  where 
shall  I  direct  it.  I  know  nothing  of  your  present  location  or 
what  you  are  doing  and  so  will  direct  to  West  Brookfield. 

Your  good  kind  long  letter  of  nameless  date  for  I  have  left  it 
at  the  village  and  so  cannot  answer  all  your  inquiries  was 
received  from  Oberlin  soon  after  I  reached  home  in  the  fall. 
Sarah  has  perhaps  told  you  that  we  started  the  same  day, 
she  for  Oberlin  and  I  for  Henrietta  so  I  have  not  seen  her  since 
she  left  O.  in  the  summer.  How  I  do  wish  I  could  have  visited 
with  you  as  she  did.  Lucy  why  cant  you  come  into  this  state 
this  winter  and  so  come  to  Henrietta.  You  may  lecture  here  as 
much  as  you  please  and  shall  have  a  large  audience  attentive 
and  intelligent.  Besides  some  private  learners  or  listeners  one 
at  least  who  will  be  glad  to  devote  her  time  to  you  for  no 
matter  how  long.  Do  come  dearest  L.  do  DO  DO. 

Are  you  lecturing  this  winter.  I  hope  you  are  and  for  a  new 
society  and  that  you  are  doing  much  good — and  having  fine 
success  every  way.  How  I  do  wish  I  was  doing  something 
besides  teaching  this  winter  but  the  time  has  not  come  yet  for 
me  to  do  much  as  a  pubic  teacher. 

I  came  home  for  Agustas  sake  and  ought  to  remain  here  till 
Spring.  She  is  a  great  deal  better  and  we  are  really  beginning 
to  hope  she  may  yet  recover.  Her  health  is  better  every  day  but 
her  life  is  yet  hanging  upon  a  slender  thread.  We  hope  for  her 
and  with  increasing  confidence.  I  shall  teach  only  one  term 
and  am  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  home.  My  situation  is  a 
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pleasant  one  in  many  respects.  I  board  in  the  Institution 
have  my  youngest  sister  for  a  roommate— a  pleasant  recita¬ 
tion  room  of  my  own  opening  into  my  room  that  is  warm 
from  6  in  the  morning  till  10  at  night  and  is  lighted  in  the 
evening  by  a  large  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  have 
the  charge  of  a  number  of  pleasant  merry  hearted  girls  from 
14  to  22  years  of  age  boarders;  and  teach  classes  principally 
of  ladies  but  including  some  gentlemen.  We  have  about  30  in 
the  family  and  nearly  96  in  the  school.  There  is  one  large 
schoolroom  for  the  whole  school  which  is  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  principal  and  recitation  rooms  for  all  the 
other  teachers.  One  of  my  former  playmates  an  old  school¬ 
mate  many  a  day  in  these  same  Academy  walls  who  grad¬ 
uated  last  fall  from  Dartmouth  Is  teacher  of  languages  and 
some  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  we  have  a 
native  French  teacher  a  gentleman  and  a  pleasant  young 
lady  who  teaches  music  and  drawing  all  boarders  in  the 
family  and  altogether  it  is  quite  pleasant.  I  teach  Algebra 
Geometry  Physiology  Philosophy  &c.  &c.  expect  to  have  a 
class  in  Mahans  Intellectual  Philosophy  but  do  not  know 
but  we  shall  take  Ab. 

We  have  a  class  in  French  in  the  evening  and  I  am  learn¬ 
ing  to  speak  the  language,  it  is  better  than  studying  at  home 
and  doing  little  or  nothing  as  I  am  not  now  needed  there  to 
take  care  of  my  sister.  My  salary  is  3  dollars  per  week  and 
the  privilege  of  learning  French  with  several  other  privi¬ 
leges  of  teaching  some  kinds  of  painting  and  drawing  on  my 
own  responsibility  so  that  if  I  could  feel  strong  and  well  I 
have  no  doubt  I  should  be  able  to  do  a  considerable  towards 
discharging  my  debts  or  assisting  myself  in  future.  But  Lucy 
I  am  almost  sick  this  winter  and  as  nervous  as  I  can  be 
almost.  It  must  be  a  part  of  it  at  least  occasioned  by  my  fall.  I 
say  as  little  about  it  as  possible  for  it  makes  my  friends  so 
anxious  but  I  shall  get  to  be  as  figety  as  can  be  if  I  am  not 
careful  so  I  have  given  up  all  hard  thinking  for  the  present 
and  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  subject  of  Womans  Rights 
or  any  other  exciting  question.  All  I  need  is  rest  and  no  excit- 
ment  and  yet  I  never  was  so  anxious  to  do  something  as  now 
and  there  would  be  opportunities  enough  if  I  sought  them. 
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Do  you  know  anything  about  my  thinking  of  applying  to 
some  other  Theological  Seminary  for  admition.  I  had  concluded 
to  do  so  if  the  way  seemed  prepared  for  this  but  although  my 
friends  would  not  oppose  me  in  this  and  even  favor  it  to  some 
extent  yet  they  see  but  little  reason  for  my  leaving  O  and  are 
anxious  to  have  me  get  through  my  studies.  So  they  will  not 
think  it  best  to  assist  me  to  means  and  as  I  am  anxious  to  get 
through  studying  also  and  am  so  very  nervous  already  have 
about  concluded  not  to  spend  any  more  time  and  strength  for 
the  sake  of  what  might  be  gained  by  going  to  some  other 
Institution.  Besides  it  is  so  uncertain  whether  I  could  be 
admitted  elsewhere  and  yet  it  would  do  good  to  make  the 
application.  But  it  is  best  as  it  is.  You  will  not  care  I  suppose 
you  are  so  much  opposed  to  my  studying  Theology  so  long.  I 
am  glad  I  have  studied,  the  discipline  has  been  such  as  I  could 
have  obtained  no  where  else  even  if  that  were  the  only  advantage 
to  be  gained.  Then  it  has  made  me  better  to  contemplate 
those  “great  truths”  and  my  heart  feels  larger  and  warmer. 
Oh  I  love  that  class  of  studies. 

And  you  are  afraid  I  am  getting  bigoted  exclusive  and  narrow 
minded.  No  no  I  am  not — I  am  not  at  any  rate  I  think  so. 
One  thing  is  certain  I  am  not  afraid  to  act  as  my  conscience 
dictates  no  matter  what  the  world  may  think  and  Dearest 
Lucy  I  am  not  timeserving.  I  am  not  ‘Politic’  in  the  bad  sense 
of  that  term.  But  what  use  is  there  in  saying  what  one  is 
when  actions  speak  louder  than  words  and  at  present  I  cant 
act  in  such  a  way  at  least  as  to  vindicate  myself.  But  dont 
think  too  hardly  of  me  my  dear  sister  “wait  a  bit”  and  see. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  all  about  my  plans  on  another  sheet 
and  you  will  not  think  me  egotistical  for  writing  them  to  you. 
My  father  and  mother  have  gone  to  attend  the  funeral  of  an 
aunt  who  died  suddenly  a  few  days  since  with  inflamation  of 
the  lungs.  She  and  her  husband  died  both  in  one  week  of  the 
same  disease.  What  a  lonely  house  that  must  be.  My  poor 
cousins  how  much  I  sympathise  with  them.  There  are  4 
daughters  unmarried — all  young  ladies  and  a  large  family  of 
other  children.  How  could  I  bear  to  loose  both  my  parents  so 
suddenly.  But  the  ways  of  God  are  mysterious  and  “He  doeth 
all  things  well.” 
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We  have  good  sleighing  now  for  a  few  days  but  it  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  disappear. 

Oh  A  Happy  New  Year  to  you.  A  bright  happy  year  from  the 
first  of  January  to  the  31  of  Dec  inclusive.  Write  me  as  soon  as 
you  receive  this  for  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  what  you  are 
doing  this  winter  and  how  you  are  prospered  and  all  about 
everything  you  please  to  tell  me.  Tell  me  all  about  your  plans 
for  the  future  wont  you  in  return  for  mine. 


Ever  your  own 
Nette 


§  §  § 


Henrietta  Stone  mansion  [End  of  December]  almost  1850 
My  own  dear  Sister 

I  have  just  finished  one  sheet  and  now  for  another  crowded 
full.  There  are  so  many  things  to  tell  you!  If  you  were  here  I 
could  talk  continually  for  a  week  unless  I  should  grow  un¬ 
speakably  happy  in  your  presence.  We  certainly  ought  to  write 
oftener  at  least  I  ought  to  write  three  times  as  often  as  I  do  for 
I  forget  what  I  want  to  say  or  what  I  have  said  and  my  heart 
remains  crowded  full  of  things  I  want  to  say  and  have  no  one 
to  say  them  to.  O  if  we  could  only  talk  together  as  we  used  to. 
You  wrote  that  you  did  not  like  the  plan  of  my  adopting 
children,  Sarah  told  you  about  it  I  suppose. 

It  must  seem  strange  to  you  without  knowing  all  my  other 
plans  or  enough  of  them  to  make  them  harmonize.  Well  Lucy  I 
am  coming  to  the  confessional  so  have  patience  and  remember 
that  like  all  father  Confessors  you  are  sworn  to  secrecy.  I  do 
not  think  with  my  temperament  health  &c  &c  I  can  do  as 
much  good  by  giving  up  my  time  exclusively  to  lecturing  or 
preaching  as  I  could  by  doing  various  other  things  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these.  Besides  much  is  to  be  accomplished  in  reform¬ 
ing  the  world  by  writing:  more  persons  are  accessable  by  this 
means  than  by  any  other  and  it  seems  to  me  that  almost  any 
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one  can  accomplish  more  by  both  methods  than  by  being 
confined  to  either. 

I  know  a  person  needs  to  be  talented  to  write  any  thing 
which  is  worth  reading  and  yet  the  truth  even  if  plainly  told 
will  produce  an  effect  and  the  novelty  of  many  of  my  sub¬ 
jects  will  ensure  a  reading  for  a  time  at  least.  Then  I  love  to 
write  and  by  taking  great  pains — more  than  I  have  ever 
done  yet,  shall  I  do  believe  do  passably  well.  Then  again  I 
cant  go  wandering  up  and  down  in  the  earth  without  any 
home.  Not  cant  because  it  would  require  too  much  self  denial, 
but  because  I  should  get  to  excited  and  too  downhearted 
from  reaction  to  accomplish  any  thing.  Perhaps  you  will 
think  this  is  all  nonsense  but  I  do  not  think  you  quite  know 
me  yet  and  besides  I  am  not  quite  as  I  was  two  or  three  years 
ago.  I  need  a  pleasant  happy  home  to  rest  in  and  some 
pleasant  happy  children  there  to  keep  me  from  becoming  a 
misanthrope.  Dear  Lucy  I  do  think  we  are  in  danger  of  this: 
it  is  my  greatest  temptation  and  some  times  I  almost  feel  as 
though  it  did  not  good  to  try  to  make  people  better.  They  are 
wedded  to  their  idols  and  it  would  be  a  thankless  task  if 
doing  good  was  not  “its  own  exceeding  great  reward.”  Then 
I  find  little  sympathy  in  the  thoughtless  aimless  multitude 
and  even  thinking  people  have  little  sympathy  with  my  views 
and  feelings  and  I  really  dare  not  pray  to  be  kept  from  a 
wrong  spirit  unless  I  make  such  efforts  as  common  prudence 
would  dictate  to  enable  me  to  overcome  the  evil.  But  give  me 
a  quiet  home  surrounded  by  trees  and  flowers  and  there  I 
can  worship  God  and  love  the  world  and  can  make  as  many 
and  as  long  lecturing  tours  as  seems  best  and  go  when  and 
where  Providence  makes  an  opening.  Besides  I  shall  need  a 
good  reference  library  and  many  other  things  that  home 
alone  can  furnish.  Then  with  a  good  matron  and  a  good 
housekeeper  many  a  little  ragged  starving  outcast  would  be 
glad  to  accept  even  such  a  retreat  and  though  you  say  a 
child  needs  a  fathers  care  yet  he  can  better  do  without  that 
than  without  the  care  of  both  father  and  mother  and  even  if 
they  sustained  to  me  the  relation  of  little  brothers  and  sisters 
that  would  be  far  better  for  them  than  living  in  the  world 
destitute  of  relatives. 
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But  you  will  point  next  to  the  great  additional  responsibility 
arising  from  housekeeping.  It  will  be  great.  I  have  counted  the 
cost  and  tried  to  weigh  it  before  deciding  upon  such  a  step.  But 
I  have  found  already  to  my  cost  that  the  mind  cannot  be 
employed  constantly  upon  the  same  subjects  without  great 
injury  to  all  its  powers  and  a  change  of  cares  will  do  me  good. 
My  love  of  order  is  becoming  more  developed  than  formerly 
and  though  not  remarkably  good  yet,  as  I  intend  to  do  most  of 
the  planning  in  household  matters  while  others  are  to  execute 
I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  have  a  very  tidy  well  ordered  estab¬ 
lishment.  It  may  be  you  will  ask  as  some  others  have  done 
why  I  cannot  with  great  proffit  and  propriety  take  a  husband 
into  the  establishment  to  assist  in  lightening  my  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Well  in  the  first  place  I  could  never  expect  to  find  a 
man  who  would  sympathise  with  my  feelings  and  acquiese  in 
my  plans.  And  it  would  require  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  to 
make  a  man  of  talent  and  heart  who  would  be  willing  to  be  a 
coworker  in  such  efforts.  2nd  we  can  do  very  well  without  the 
husband.  Lastly  such  a  personage  would  threaten  the  over 
throw  of  all  or  many  of  my  arrangements  or  else  the  matri¬ 
monial  alliance  would  have  to  be  placed  on  a  different  basis 
from  the  common;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  deemed  entirely  in¬ 
dependent.  Next  I  am  always  asked  where  I  am  to  get  means 
for  carrying  out  all  my  plans.  Well  I  have  a  rich  father  who 
can  supply  me  with  money  enough  if  that  is  the  only  thing 
wanting  without  the  least  inconvenience  to  himself  and  since 
he  is  very  wise  and  good  I  am  sure  he  will  assist  me  if  it  is  for 
the  best!  if  not  why  then  I  dont  wish  to  succeed.  But  as  it  now 
seems  best  to  me  I  have  already  picked  out  a  building  spot 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinatti — a  mile  or  so 
from  the  city.  There  are  many  things  in  favor  of  this  location. 
The  climate  is  good— it  is  on  the  borders  of  slavery  and  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  for  efficient  missionary  labor  both 
with  the  slave  and  the  slaveholder  and  that  a  woman  can  be 
more  successful  perhaps  in  that  field  than  a  man.  It  is  a  large 
and  growing  place  full  of  crime  and  misery  and  there  will  be 
always  enough  at  hand  to  do.  It  is  a  central  location  and  is 
well  connected  with  all  parts  of  the  country  by  rivers  &  rail¬ 
roads.  It  is  a  literary  city — has  good  libraries  and  other  means 
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of  improvement.  In  short  it  is  in  almost  every  respect  a  very 
disideratum  of  a  location.  So  dear  L.  I  am  expecting  to  go  to 
Cincinatti  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made 
probably  next  fall  not  to  a  permanent  home  at  first  and 
probably  not  for  some  years  yet,  but  to  the  city  to  do  good  and 
get  ready  to  do  good  as  fast  as  I  can. 

I  think  now  of  leaving  Oberlin  as  soon  as  vacation  comes 
for  the  Theological  services  which  will  be  some  time  in  July. 
Perhaps  visit  at  my  brothers  awhile  if  he  is  then  in  Sandusky 
and  then  go  directly  to  C.  where  there  will  probably  be  some 
opening  for  earning  a  living. 

Commencement  will  be  little  to  me  as  I  have  no  connection 
with  the  Institution  and  our  class  is  miserably  small  at  the 
best:  though  there  will  be  a  good  College  class.  Indeed  I  may 
not  go  to  O.  at  all.  Prof  F [inney]  is  now  in  England  and  may 
remain  there.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Pres,  will  be  at  Oberlin 
next  year  and  altogether  the  prospect  is  not  very  flattering 
for  the  next  season.  But  Prof  Morgans  Exegesis  is  invaluable 
and  I  suppose  some  one  will  take  the  place  of  any  absent 
teachers.  Prof.  F.  will  doubtless  return  a  year  from  Spring  if 
not  before.  But  enough  of  planning.  They  the  plans  may  all  be 
very  far  from  being  executed  and  I  have  no  great  partiality  to 
them  if  I  can  find  better  ones.  So  write  and  tell  me  what  you 
think.  Suggest  improvements  or  suggest  new  ones. 

It  is  now  late  at  night.  I  am  writing  in  my  sisters’  room. 
They  are  sleeping  soundly.  Guss.  still  breathes  short  and 
hard  but  she  is  so  much  better  even  in  that  respect  we  take 
courage. 

O  about  my  preaching  last  fall.  I  spoke  only  twice — had 
large  and  attentive  audiences  and  was  much  encouraged — 
was  invited  to  send  them  word  when  I  returned  to  O.  in  the 
Spring  and  they  promised  to  come  out  after  me  any  time  and 
take  me  back  again  if  I  would  go  there  and  speak.  I  have 
written  some  since  I  came  home  have  not  spoken  in  public 
am  teaching  a  large  and  interesting  bible  class — made  some 
remarks  by  invitation  at  the  reorganization  of  the  sabbath 
school  &  bible  classes.  The  cause  of  woman  is  progressing 
slowly  and  steadily  here  in  town.  There  is  not  room  to  write 
how  much  I  love  you  but  it  is  a  great  deal. 
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Write  Lucy  very  soon— a  long  long  long  letter— tell  me  every 
thing  and  let  us  be  sisters  forever  wont  we.  How  I  do  wish  I 
could  hear  from  you  to  night.  What  are  you  doing? 

In  love  Nette 


§  §  § 


Oberlin  [Early  Spring  1850] 


Dearest  Lucy 

It  is  a  fine  pleasant  afternoon  just  such  an  one  as  makes  me 
think  of  you.  Dear  Lucy  if  you  were  here  now  in  this  pleasant 
little  room  in  the  old  boarding  hall  why  then— I  dont  know 
what  would  happen;  but  I  believe  I  should  sit  down  and  cry  for 
joy.  Yes  here  we  are  in  the  same  room  that  I  occupied  at  the 
time  I  came  from  home  with  the  artificials  in  my  bonnet,  and 
you  came  in  and  cried  over  me  for  sorrow.  Dear  dear  L.  I  love 
you  better  for  those  tears  than  I  should  have  done  without 
them,  and  I  have  no  artificials  in  my  bonnet  now;  but  am  just 
as  much  determined  as  ever  to  think  them  pretty  and  may 
perhaps  wear  them  again  sometime,  but  not  to  tease  you 
though.  I  said  “we  are  in  the  same  room,”  but  poor  room!  it 
has  almost  lost  its  identity,  through  the  abundance  of  paint, 
white  wash,  and  paper  till  not  a  particle  of  its  former  brown 
countenance  can  be  discovered.  In  a  word  the  old  boarding 
hall  looks  almost  like  a  new  one.  Then  under  the  administration 
of  Treas.  Hill  and  wife  together  with  Mrs  Hopkins  our  Principal 
it  is  quite  another  place. 

My  sister  Ella  is  here  with  me  and  helps  to  account  for  the 
plural  “we”  used  above.  She  is  a  good  girl  but  has  “fallen  on 
evil  times”  as  far  as  regards  her  studies  here  and  is  obliged  to 
wait  two  or  three  weeks  yet  before  she  can  go  into  any  classes. 
She  is  reading  and  studying  with  me  but  was  crying  half  an 
hour  ago  and  was  almost  inclined  to  wish  she  had  never  come 
to  Oberlin.  It  has  all  gone  now  though  and  a  moment  since 
she  was  laughing  heartily  at  some  thing  she  was  reading. 
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Now  Lucy  where  are  you  and  what  are  you  doing.  Laying 
out  your  plan  for  the  lecture  this  evening?  Success  to  you.  I’ll 
fancy  I  hear  you  talking  when  the  time  comes;  and  perhaps 
some  good  spirit  will  bring  some  of  your  thoughts  to  my  ears 
and  I’ll  try  if  I  can  to  distinguish  them  from  my  own  musings. 
So  take  care  what  you  say,  for  I  dont  want  to  attribute  naughty 
thoughts  to  you.  Are  you  a  believer  yet  in  the  spiritual  presences 
of  living  friends!  Its  a  good  doctrine,  but  I  had  rather  believe 
in  special  Providence  if  as  you  think  they  will  enable  us  to 
meet  sometime  within  the  year.  Why  can  we  not  meet  at  O.  It 
will  seem  like  old  times  to  us  both  and  then  you  may  take  your 
degree  at  Commencement.  Do  you  not  intend  to  do  so.  Do  do 
do  come.  Sarah  and  I  and  all  the  rest  of  the  good  people  will 
Wellcome  you  with  hearts  larger  and  warmer  than  ever. 

Lucy  I  thank  you  for  your  present  of  the  Liberator.  I  have 
read  carefully  every  number  but  the  last,  and  that  will  be 
forwarded  to  me  from  home.  It  contains  many  good  things, 
some  noble  ones  some  sweet  ones,  and  some  bitter  ones.  The 
refuge  of  oppression  is  exelent,  and  invaluable  as  a  history  of 
the  times— a  thermometer  of  the  public  pulse.  The  Editor 
certainly  shows  skill  and  tact  in  his  selections  and  the  hardest 
sayings  are  sure  to  find  an  antidote  near  at  hand.  Will  you 
please  send  them  now  to  Oberlin  for  notwithstanging  all  your 
“dont  gos”  I  am  here  and  will  give  my  reasons  for  this 
hereafter. 

How  busy  you  must  be  in  your  lectures  about  congressional 
proceedings  and  how  hopeful  the  times  are.  The  world  is  going 
on  to  perfection  and  though  the  waters  are  turbid  from  agitation 
they  will  certainly  settle  to  a  calmer  clearer  purer  state  than 
they  have  ever  been  in  before  Poor  Daniel  Webster.  Wm  Day 
was  too  noble  to  be  his  grandson  and  it  is  better  as  it  is. 

You  are  informed  doubtless  that  we  are  having  some  trouble 
about  our  President  and  Principal  here.  H.  Cook  calls  it  all 
childs  play  but  though  it  looks  serious  enough  to  me  it  seems 
not  to  be  alarming. 

Mrs  Burk[e]  will  never  be  Principal  again.  President  is  to 
remain  and  if  the  world  is  turned  upside  down  it  will  be  for 
good. — Helen  has  been  quite  sick  and  is  far  from  well  now. 
She  is  keeping  house  and  seems  to  be  quite  comfortable  there 
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with  her  niece.  You  know  I  suppose  that  Hyman  [Heman  Hall\ 
is  trying  to  weave  his  golden  snares  around  her  and  in  due 
time  he  will  doubtless  be  successful — more  so  I  suspect  than 
his  friend  and  ally  Dan  Cupid.  I  wish  some  of  my  good  friends 
would  give  to  her  their  allegiance  to  the  little  blind  God  and  so 
become  again  “in  maiden  meditations  fancy  free”  Ha  ha!  Do 
you  agree  with  me? 

“Dont  go  to  Oberlin  Nette”  those  words  are  ringing  in  my 
ears.  Thank  you  L.  for  your  kind  advice.  I  would  have  heeded  it 
but  suspected  you  did  not  know  all  the  circumstances.  First  I 
was  anxious  to  have  my  sister  Ella  come  here  and  she  probably 
would  never  have  done  so  if  I  had  not  returned  here  this  Spring. 
My  Mother  would  never  have  consented  to  her  coming  alone. 
She  is  the  baby  and  Agusta  was  taken  sick  here.  By  the  way 
she  is  much  better,  so  much  that  we  now  think  she  will  recover 
if  she  is  careful.  It  is  the  cod  liver  oil  that  has  done  it.  Again 
Providence  did  not  open  the  way  for  me  to  go  elsewhere.  I  had 
neither  money  nor  health  for  this  year,  and  was  anxious  to  get 
through  studying  that  I  might  commence  acting.  There  are 
but  few  months  longer  and  I  shall  be  greatly  profited  by  them 
every  way.  Our  studies  have  never  been  more  interesting,  Prof. 
F.  gone  notwithstanding.  We  hope  he  will  return  soon. 

What  shall  I  do  Lucy  when  my  studies  are  finished.  I  dont 
like  the  idea  of  teaching  at  all  and  am  some  in  debt  for  my 
education.  Please  suggest  something  if  you  can.  May  be  I  shall 
go  to  Cincinatti  but  what  can  I  do  there  at  first.  Work  for  the 
Lord  and  he’ll  board  you  is  Prof.  Finneys  motto  and  I  believe 
it  but  I  must  work  better  than  I  have  done  if  I  shall  have  to  get 
in  debt  for  a  part  of  it. 

How  glad  I  am  that  you  are  going  to  spend  the  summer  at 
Providence  and  glader  still  that  you  are  going  to  write.  What 
do  you  think  of  Elisabeth  Wilsons  book.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  a  copy.  I  searched  Rochester  over  for  one  but  they 
had  not  received  any  there  at  that  time.  Of  course  you  do  not 
care  for  her  defence  of  the  bible  except  so  far  as  the  influence 
upon  community;  but  is  it  not  hopeful  to  think  a  woman  is  the 
first  to  write  upon  that  subject  very  extensively.  She  is  old 
school  I  suppose  in  her  views  from  some  things  she  said  in  the 

Liberator. 
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You  see  dear  L.  I  have  made  no  appology  for  not  writing  you 
before.  It  is  because  I  have  no  good  one.  Some  of  the  time  after 
writing  you  last  I  was  teaching,  some  of  the  time  quite  sick 
some  of  the  time  resting  and  thinking  absolutely  nothing,  some 
of  the  time  waiting  to  know  whether  I  should  come  to  Oberlin 
this  year  or  not  and  for  the  few  days  since  arriving  here  waiting 
to  get  settled.  All  this  time  have  not  forgotten  you  but  I  do 
believe  have  kept  loving  you  better  and  better  at  least  I  have 
thought  of  you  more  than  usual  not  thinking  of  so  many  other 
things  perhaps.  Your  letter  and  the  Paper  showed  me  you  had 
not  forgotten  me  either  and  as  it  came  Valentines  day  I  received 
it  as  friendships  gift.  It  was  very  kind  in  you  Lucy  and  I  know 
I  ought  to  have  thanked  you  before. 

Are  you  not  getting  ‘worn  and  weary’  by  your  labors.  Do  be 
careful  of  your  mind  and  body  both  for  I  suspect  you  need  more 
rest  than  you  are  disposed  to  give  them. 

If  you  will  only  come  you  shall  be  one  of  my  children  in 
Cincinatti  the  oldest  too — mamas  favorite  you  know. 

O  dear!  Lucy  I  do  wish  we  believed  alike.  I  wish  somebody 
believed  as  I  do  and  some  people  are  beginning  to  believe  so; 
but  then  we’ll  ‘agree  to  disagree’  as  you  used  to  say  so  often. 
Some  people  here  do  agree  with  me  in  sentiment  near  enough 
now,  only  we  have  no  tasks  and  heart  sympathies  in  common 
and  it  seems  almost  as  bad  as  though  we  were  Jews  and 
Gentiles. 

How  I  wish  ladies  would  act  and  talk  as  sensibly  as  gentle¬ 
men  no  matter  what  they  thought  if  they  would  think  sense  nor 
what  they  said  if  it  had  some  meaning  to  it  but  as  it  is  I  really 
like  the  “gentlemen”  better  than  the  ‘ladies’  and  as  Ella  my  sis 
says  “I  half  wish  I  was  a  boy  so  I  could  have  somebody  that  I 
liked  to  talk  with.”  Dont  you  feel  just  so  when  you  are  traveling 
about  from  place  to  place  and  see  women  so  little  interested;  or 
do  they  think  they  must  talk  with  you  upon  important  subjects. 

I  like  Mrs  Hill,  Mr  Hill  too  that  is  they  are  kind  pleasant 
sociable  intellegent  &c.  I  sit  at  their  table  you  know.  Mr  Hill 
said  once  that  if  I  wanted  to  be  a  man  I  should  be  one  and  go 
to  Tappan  Hall  to  room.  He  does  not  talk  so  now.  Maybe  he 
thinks  it  though  but  I  suspect  he  never  knew  either  me  or  my 
sentiments  and  probably  never  will.  No  one  hardly  has  patience 
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and  interest  enough  to  learn  at  least  the  latter  so  they  set  up  a 
straw  man  and  quarrel  with  it  and  as  it  is  neither  me  nor  my 
effigy  they  beat  it  without  affecting  me  at  all.  So  I  get  along  as 
nicely  as  you  please.  H.  Cowles  is  sick,  with  consumption  it  is 
to  be  feared,  her  voice  sounds  badly.  She  was  engaged  to  Mr. 
Kendall — What  is  Mrs.  Foster  doing  and  what  does  she  intend 
to  do. 

How  many  children  has  Lucretia  Mott.  Please  give  me  a  brief 
sketch  of  her  history.  I  have  a  particular  use  for  it.  Are  her 
children  intellegent  respectable  and  well  trained.  How  did  she 
manage  to  bring  them  all  up  and  still  speak  so  much  in  public. 
If  you  can  tell  me  a  few  things  about  her  I  shall  be  much 
obliged.  I  admire  her  character  far  as  I  know  it. 

Elihu  Burritt  will  be  here  in  a  few  weeks. 

Sarah  is  going  to  write  you  too  and  enclose  her  letter  with 
mine. 


In  much  love  ever 
Your  sister 
Nette 

[; marginal  postscript] 

Dont  give  “Measure  to  Measure”  but  write  immediately  and 
You  shall  see  I  am  grateful. 


§  §  § 


West  Brookfield  June  9  1850 


My  dear  Nette, 

It  is  Sunday.  I  have  been  worshipping  all  day  on  the  hills 
around  my  Father  s  dwelling,  with  a  good  friend,  from 
Boston,  who  is  out  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  country.  He  is 
more  ultra  than  I  am,  but  we  agree  in  many  opinions  and 
feelings,  and  had  a  very  very  pleasant  visit.  I  have  learned  to 
harmonise  more  readily  than  I  used  to,  with  those  whose 
views  differ  widely  from  my  own.  I  have  met  a  great  many 
honest  people,  who  are  real  believers,  in  what  to  me,  seems 
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humbug  and  I  love  them,  because  they  are  sincere  and  live  up 
to  their  highest  hight.  I  have  met  others,  who  seem  to  me, 
ultra  beyond  reason;  and  I  love  them  too,  for  their  manifest 
integrity.  So  with  the  friend  to  day.  After  he  left,  and  “the 
dishes  washed ,”  I  took  up  “Emmerson’s  Representative 
Man”,  intending  to  have  a  feast  of  reason,  and  the  first  object 
that  met  my  eye  was  your  last  letter  shut  up  in  it  and 
Emmerson  at  once  was  excused  for  a  visit  with  you.  But  Nette 
I  am  so  sorry  you  are  at  Oberlin,  on  terms  which  to  me  seem 
dishonorable.  They  trampled  your  womanhood,  and  you  did 
not  spurn  it.  I  do  believe  that  even  they  would  have  thought 
better  of  you  if  you  had  staid  away.  O  Nette,  I  am  sorry  you 
returned,  but  for  all  this  you  KNOW  I  love  you  dearly ,  and 
will  say  no  more  about  it.  You  are  there,  and  it  cant  be  helped. 
I  shant  ever  take  a  second  degree  and  regret,  deeply  regret, 
that  I  ever  took  any.  I  should  love  to  be  in  that  same  room 
with  you,  I  dont  know  but  it  is  possible  that  I  may  be.  An  iron 
necessity  seems  compelling  me  to  Cincinatti  this  summer.  And 
I  shall,  in  that  case  go  by  Oberlin.  There  would  be  so  many 
things  to  talk  about,  that  there  would  be  no  time  to  cry,  for  joy 
or  sorrow,  tho’  I  am  not  certain  that  we  should  not  do  both.  I 
should  be  so  glad  to  see  you.  You  say  you  wish  we  believed 
alike,  but  while  it  would  be  pleasant  if  we  could,  still  it  dont 
make  much  difference,  while  we  have  heart  sympathies  in 
common,  and  love  each  other  so  much.  I  am  glad  you  read  the 
Liberator  carefully.  If  you  could  only  have  been  at  the  ann¬ 
iversaries  at  N.Y.  and  Boston  it  would  have  done  your  soul 
good— I  love  the  Abolitionists  better  and  better.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  no  class  of  people  so  free  from  selfishness,  so  really 
magnanimous.  But  you  think  that  I  am  blinded — Now  Nette  I 
have  a  plan  by  which  you  can  see  for  yourself  whether  what  I 
say  is  so. 

We  are  to  have  a  Woman’s  Rights  Convention  in  Worcester, 
next  Oct.  We  want  you  to  be  there  to  make  a  speech  or  two. 
The  Convention  will  pay  your  expenses  from  Henrietta  to 
Worcester.  You  shall  stop  at  my  Fathers  and  make  me  a  visit, 
and  after  the  Convention,  go  to  Andover,  and  spend  the 
winter  with  your  brother,  and  finish  your  theology.  And  at  the 
same  time  attend  some  of  our  Anti  Slavery  meetings,  and 
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become  acquainted  with  some  of  our  Abolitionists.  Is  not  that 
a  good  plan?  Now  Nette  wont  you  come  to  the  Convention.  It 
will  be  an  important  occasion.  We  need  all  the  women  who  are 
accustomed  to  speak  in  public— every  stick  of  timber,  that  is 
sound.  I  wrote  to  Lucretia  Mott  this  morning,  and  to  Elisabeth 
Jones  of  Ohio  to  secure  their  presence.  We  want  to  know  upon 
whom  we  can  rely.  In  old  times,  it  was  not  good  to  number  the 
army,  but  it  is  necessary  now.  Please  let  me  know  as  soon  as 
you  make  up  your  mind.  I  expect  to  go  to  Providence  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  shall  have  access  to  the  Library  of  the  Athaeneum. 
Twill  be  a  grand  opportunity  to  improve,  but  I  expect  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  going  West. 

I  hope  Helen  Cook  wont  marry.  Tis  next  to  a  chattel  slave, 
to  be  a  legal  wife.  Elisabeth  Wilson  reasons  too  much  from  the 
particular  to  the  universal,  but  her  work  will  meet  the  wants 
of  a  large  class  of  persons  who  go  to  the  Bible  to  know  what  is 
right.  It  does  not  find  much  sale  among  the  Abolitionists  who 
make  all  questions  rest  on  their  own  merits.  They  buy  it,  if  at 
all,  for  friends  who  need  it.  Garrison  bought  50.  If  I  go  West  I 
will  carry  you  a  copy.  You  asked  after  Lucretia  Mott.  She  has 
four  children,  all  of  them  intelligent,  respectable,  and  proud  of 
their  mother.  She  is  a  Quaker  and  Quaker,  men  &  women, 
preach,  when  the  spirit  moves.  She  preached  while  she  was 
bringing  up  her  family,  being  in  perfect  unity  with  her 
husband,  who  aided  in  the  care  of  the  children.  She  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  at  Worcester.  Come  and  get  acquainted  with 
her. 

You  apoligize  for  not  writing  to  me.  Dont  do  it  Nette.  It 
seems  as  though  we  were  not  the  same  dear  friends  that  we 
used  to  be,  when  you  waded  through  mud  and  rain,  after  9 
o’clock  P.M.  for  the  sake  of  sleeping  with  me.  If  you  should’nt 
ever  write  me,  I  should  still  know,  that  it  is  not  because  I  am 
forgotten,  then  dont  apologize.  You  ask  if  I  am  not  worn  and 
weary.  I  was,  when  I  came  home,  three  weeks  ago,  but  am 

rested  now,  and  as  well  as  ever. 

The  Anti  Slavery  women  I  think  are  more  intelligent  than 
most  women,  at  any  rate  they  have  thought  more,  and  they 
talk  good  sense.  Still  many  of  them,  are  not  accustomed  to 
take  comprehensive  views,  as  men  are.  How  long  it  will  be 
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before  Women  will  even  begin,  to  be  what  they  ought  to  be. 
Still  a  great  change  is  working,  and  the  right  will  come  upper¬ 
most.  I  dont  now,  ever  wish  that  I  was  a  man.  Tis  better  as  it 
is.  I  can  do  more  to  help  elevate  women. 

Tell  Sarah  Pellet  I  thank  her  for  the  scrip  she  sent  me,  and 
shall  look  for  her  letter  sometime.  I  am  going  to  write  Wm.  Day 
soon.  I  hope  Ella  will  learn  so  much,  as  to  make  your  Mother 
glad  that  she  sent  her  to  Oberin — Central  College,  is  in  advance 
of  Oberlin.  It  has  a  colored  man,  and  white  woman,  filling,  each, 
a  professorship,  and  there  is  no  difference  on  account  of  sex. 
May  be  you  will  be  Proff  there  some  day.  S.  Broke  was  here  a 
week  ago  today.  He  expects  to  go  to  O.  this  summer,  and  said  he 
should  call  on  you.  I  told  him  about  your  back,  and  he  thinks  he 
can  help  it,  by  palliation.  Wont  you  let  him  try.  Twill  do  no 
harm.  I  feel  anxious  about  your  back.  Do  come  east  in  Oct.  dear 
Nette  do.  It  is  too  late  to  write  now,  but  if  there  is  time  in  the 
morning,  I  will  add  a  word.  Give  love  to  Sarah,  Alonzo  [Pellet], 
Ella,  Mrs.  Henry,  Hellen,  and  kind  regards  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill. 
Monday  Morning 

Nette  dont  pay  postage  when  you  write  to  me.  Tell  Sarah 
that  Addison  Merril,  (Mrs.  Hodge’s  brother)  stopped  over 
night  at  her  fathers  last  Friday.  He  said  they  were  well, 
Charlotte  was  not  at  home,  nor  any  of  the  children  except  the 
two  little  ones.  I  believe  Charlotte  was  with  Anctis — My 
mother  says  she  will  be  happy  to  welcome  you  to  our  house 
next  fall  when  you  come  to  the  Convention,  do  come  Nette. 

I  suppose  you  are  washing,  and  I  am  just  going  to  do  the 
same.  Love  to  Lettice  and  Thomas  &  Tefft.  None  of  them  write 
me. 


Most  affectionately 
Lucy 

[marginal  postscript] 

Saw  Adams,  and  Miss  Ingraham,  Livingston  &  Skinner  at 
Boston  the  other  day.  It  was  pleasant  to  meet  them — .  Saw 
Robert  Gray  and  his  wife  at  N.Y. 


§  §  § 
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Oberlin  June  2[0 ?]  ’50 


Dearest  Lucy 

I  have  just  been  reading  over  some  of  your  old  letters  and 
among  others  that  long  one  you  sent  last  fall. 

It  seemed  so  much  like  an  excelent  talk  with  your  very  self 
that  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  I  did  not  hear  your  voice  as 
well  as  see  your  words. 

And  you  really  think  you  shall  be  here  this  summer.  What 
kind  of  an  ‘iron  necessity’  can  it  be  that  is  drawing  you  hither. 
I  had  hoped  you  would  be  guided  here  by  the  cords  of  love  but 
come  at  any  rate  no  matter  what  brings  you  and  you  shall 
have  a  most  cordial  well  come  at  least  from  some  of  your 
friends.  We  heard  you  were  to  be  at  Columbus  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  our  Ohio  women.  So  we  looked  and  longed  for 
your  arrival  here  also  and  talked  and  thought  about  you.  I  will 
not  say  how  much  but  enough  to  flatter  if  you  are  at  all  vain  of 
being  loved.  O  Lucy  I  do  want  to  see  you  so  very  very  much 
but  I  wish  we  could  meet  somewhere  in  a  little  green  country 
town  where  there  are  woods  and  flowers  and  rivers  and 
waterfalls  and  rocks  and  where  we  could  wander  away  all  day 
by  ourselves  and  have  no  body  to  disturb  us  and  could  sleep  at 
night  in  some  quiet  cottage  where  the  people  would  not  be 
disturbed  but  alow  us  to  sleep  awake  as  much  as  we  pleased. 
Well  but  this  cannot  be  so  let  me  beg  a  favor  of  you.  Dont  dont 
dont  come  here  expecting  to  go  away  again  almost  as  soon  as 
you  get  here  for  if  you  come  at  all  we  must  have  a  long  heart 
visit  that  we  can  remember  all  our  lives  with  pleasure.  There 
are  holy  happy  memories  twined  brightly  together  in  my 
thoughts  of  our  past  intercourse  and  I  would  not  have  them 
displaced  by  less  pleasant  associations.  I  loved  you  Lucy  as  I 
seldom  loved  any  human  being  and  as  I  much  fear  I  shall 
never  love  another  and  now  dont  come  and  take  away  my 
beautiful  picture  of  the  past  and  substitute  one  that  has  any 
less  bright  and  lovely  coloring.  Am  I  writing  in  a  strange 
mood.  Oh  I  feel  all  I  say  and  sometimes  I  fear  we  shall  seem 
changed  in  heart  as  well  as  sentiment  just  because  we  shall 
not  have  time  to  take  a  peep  into  each  others  souls  as  deep 
down  as  we  used  too — There  were  friends  that  I  loved  when  I 
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left  home  at  first  not  as  I  loved  you  but  with  a  debth  of  feeling 
that  they  never  dreamed  of.  We  parted  and  we  have  met  again 
but  we  were  each  changed  not  so  much  I  am  persuaded 
internally  as  externally  but  there  seemed  some  barrier  that 
would  not  let  us  associate  upon  the  same  terms  of  former 
years  and  though  we  are  friends  still  there  are  broken 
memories  that  were  twined  with  my  heart  fibers  and  I  can 
only  say  would  that  we  had  never  met  again.  It  has  snapped 
assunder  the  golden  chain  of  the  past  and  the  present  is  less 
beautiful.  But  dearest  Lucy  we  must  not  will  not  meet  thus 
will  we.  I  had  rather  we  should  never  meet  again, — never, 
much  as  I  long  to  see  you  until  we  meet  either  to  part  no  more 
or  to  part  forever  upon  the  shores  of  the  spirit  land.  Now  Lucy 
my  own  dear  Lucy  forgive  me  that  I  should  doubt  that  we  can 
ever  be  less  to  each  other  than  we  now  are  but  you  are  bound 
up  in  so  many  pleasant  and  so  many  powerful  memories  too 
that  seem  almost  beloved  to  me  that  I  do  some  times  fear  that 
the  spell  will  be  broken.  Will  you  think  me  too  sentimental.  No 
I  know  you  will  not  though  I  still  believe  you  never  loved  me 
half  as  I  loved  you  yet  you  can  feel  all  I  say.  I  know  you  can. 
Now  Lucy  write  me  [a]  long  letter  before  you  come  and  tell  if 
you  can  how  much  time  you  can  afford  to  spend  here  and  you 
need  not  say  whether  you  will  be  just  as  warm  hearted  and 
frank  and  sympathetic  as  usual  for  neither  of  us  can  tell  that 
till  we  meet  and  find  whether  we  have  still  the  same  heart 
sympathies  or  not;  but  one  thing  is  certain.  I  have  just  as 
loving  a  heart  for  somebody  and  a  soul  that  thrills  to  the 
music  of  kindred  emotions  more  vividly  than  ever  so  if  you  still 
have  possession  of  the  key  of  my  soul  you  shall  be  reinstated 
there  more  firmly  than  ever.  ‘I  do  not  need  human  sympathy’ 
but  I  love  it  only  too  well  and  I  have  little  enough  of  it 
certainly.  Yet  I  have  many  many  dear  friend  but  they  all  come 
only  to  the  outward  courts  of  the  inner  being 


Ever  your  own 
Nette 


§  §  § 
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[Oberlin,  July  1850] 


Dear  Lucy, 

It  is  late  in  the  evening  and  every  body  are  asleep  but  I  had 
much  rather  talk  with  you  than  go  away  to  the  stupid  land  of 
Nod.  It  is  almost  three  long  years  since  we  met  and  I  am  so 
impatient  to  see  you;  yet  I  believe  if  you  were  to  come  now  I 
should  sit  stupidly  staring  in  your  face  and  say  not  a  word,  Do 
you  think  then  I  am  half  asleep?  Oh  no!  I  should  be  un¬ 
speakably  happy. 

You  think  I  have  come  back  to  Oberlin  upon  dishonorable 
terms?  Then  you  dont  know  me.  I  never  did  a  dishonorable 
public  act  that  could  make  me  blush  to  look  any  body  in  the 
face,  never! 

I  came  back  here  just  upon  no  terms  at  all.  They  refused  to 
receive  me  into  the  Institution.  I  came  back  to  study  Theology 
and  get  knowledge.  I  do  get  it,  they  dont  interfere.  I  am  not 
responsible  for  their  conduct  or  decisions.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them  but  I  am  bound  to  put  myself  into  the  most 
favorable  position  for  improvement  possible  while  the  day  for 
improvement  lasts,  and  when  I  go  out  to  work  I  shall  work  in 
the  field  where  I  think  I  can  do  the  most  good  and  what  if 
they,  or  any  body  else  think  I  act  unwisely,  or  dishonorably, 
or  foolishly  what  can  that  be  to  me.  I  respect  their  advice  but  I 
do  not  abide  by  their  decisions.  Why  should  I?  I  never  spite 
myself  for  their  errors  and  I  would  scorn  myself  for  resenting 
injustice  done  me  for  there  is  no  time  to  spare  for  such  things. 
If  I  had  money  and  health  doubtless  I  should  have  applied  to 
other  institutions  but  I  had  neither  and  no  time  to  spare  in 
regaining  them.  So  I  believe  I  acted  wisely  and  if  they  respect 
me  any  the  less  it  is  because  they  dont  understand  me  else  it 

were  the  more  shame  for  them. 

Lucy  if  I  believed  I  should  one  day  throw  away  the  bible— 
should  one  day  come  to  believe  that  prayer  to  God  was 
impious— that  the  sabbath  was  an  ordinance  of  man  that  the 
church  was  the  great  resovoir  of  iniquity  and  that  the  present 
system  of  Theology  was  composed  of  blasphemous  dogmas 
still  I  firmly  believe  that  I  should  continue  to  be  thankful  that 
I  had  spent  three  years  in  the  Theological  investigations  at 
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Oberlin  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  mental  discipline  I  have 
acquired  and  which  I  believe  could  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way.  “Actual  contact  with  the  world”  will  have  its  benefits 
but  I  was  not  fitted  to  be  profited  by  it  three  years  ago.  There 
was  need  of  a  preparatory  discipline  and  I  have  obtained  it. 
Now  come  the  sterner  conflicts  of  real  lives  and  God  helping 
me  I  am  ready  for  them.  I  am  no  more  conservative,  creed- 
loving,  timeserving  or  bigoted  than  I  was  three  years  since — 
am  no  less  of  a  free  thinker  or  independent  actor;  but  I  have 
more  settled  and  consistent  views  and  more  self  reliance  or 
rather  more  implicit  reliance  upon  an  arm  that  will  never  fail 
me  and  will  hold  me  up  in  opposition  to  our  mistaken  world  if 
need  be.  In  short  I  have  a  great  deal  more  individuality  so 
please  dear  Lucy  dont  lecture  me  any  more  about  the  folly  or 
danger  of  my  course  or  rather  do  lecture  me  for  it  can  do  no 
harm  and  may  do  much  good.  I  like  to  have  you  speak  what 
you  think.  If  you  did  not  do  it  with  our  great  difference  of 
views  I  should  think  we  had  ceased  to  be  true  friends. 

You  urge  me  to  go  East  to  the  Con  vention  in  Oct.  I  should 
like  nothing  better  than  to  be  there  but  there  are  great 
obstacles  in  the  way  and  I  fear  they  may  not  be  removed.  First 
I  have  partly  concluded  to  go  to  Cincinatti  soon  after 
Commencement.  Of  course  I  shall  need  some  money  to  sustain 
myself  with  there  for  a  little  time  and  if  I  do  not  pay  my 
brother  what  I  owe  him  but  take  what  I  am  now  earning  by 
teaching  I  shall  perhaps  have  enough  but  if  I  should  go  East  it 
will  take  it  all  even  suppose  the  Convention  should  pay  my 
expenses  as  you  propose.  Then  I  do  not  now  want  to  spend 
any  more  time  at  present  in  the  study  of  Theology.  So 
Andover  would  have  no  other  inducement  than  my  brother 
being  there  and  that  by  the  way  is  very  uncertain  as  he  will  be 
likely  to  remain  at  Sandusky  though  I  think  it  is  not  quite  as 
probable  as  that  he  will  leave.  Then  why  should  your 
Convention  pay  any  portion  of  my  expenses.  I  might  go 
there  and  speak  against  them  in  many  things  for  I  do  not 
believe  exactly  with  your  party  even  on  the  subject  of  womans 
rights  and  I  would  not  be  bought  to  silence.  So  I  suppose  I 
cannot  go  but  I  should  like  to  write  them  a  letter  if  they  will 
receive  it. 
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Now  you  will  ask  what  I  am  intending  to  do.  I  dont  know 
except  that  I  am  going  to  follow  the  leadings  of  Providence. 
The  probability  is  I  shall  go  to  Cincinatti  and  do  whatever  I 
find  to  do  there  and  in  that  great  city  there’ll  be  enough.  As  for 
a  support  I  have  not  the  least  idea  where  it  is  coming  from 
except  it  will  doubtless  come  from  the  Lord.  Am  I  following  a 
chimera  and  depending  upon  a  bubble,  /  think  not  but  there  is 
not  a  friend  in  the  wide  world  so  far  as  I  know  that  can  feel 
that  I  am  acting  wisely  and  at  the  call  of  God.  O  dear!  Well  I 
must  stand  alone.  I  preach  and  lecture  occasionally  as  the 
way  seems  opened  but  do  not  try  to  take  much  of  that  kind  of 
work  on  my  hands  at  present. 

Henry  Whipple  is  more  blunt  and  harsh  than  ever  when 
speaking  about  women.  Many  of  the  people  are  getting  liberal 
and  others  are  getting  firmly  set  upon  the  oposite  side. 

We  write  skeletons  now  twice  a  week  and  read  to  President. 
This  is  a  happy  pleasant  and  profitable  summer  to  me.  We  do 
not  study  hard  but  have  time  to  think  and  read.  Elly  is  well  & 
doing  well.  It  is  now  getting  late  and  I  will  leave  the  last  page 
till  morning.  Pleasant  dreams  to  you.  If  there  is  any 
communion  of  spirits  to  living  beings  one  with  another  I  think 
you  must  have  been  here  mentally  this  evening.  Think  of  it 
and  tell  me  when  you  write  if  it  is  not  true.  Remember  it  is 
Tuesday  night  between  10  and  11  Ock. 


Wednesday  4  Ock.  PM 
It  is  a  lovely  day  and  every  thing  is  still  and  beautiful.  I 
have  just  come  from  the  Theological  Literary  Society  and 
have  for  the  first  time  today  an  hour  to  myself.  We  are  now 
occupying  the  room  overlooking  the  garden  oposite  your  little 
room  in  the  corner.  Everything  is  pleasant  and  my  heart  is  so 
full  it  is  almost  running  over  with  happiness  and  yet  I 
sometimes  feel  a  vague  sensation  of  dread  or  apprehension 
when  I  think  of  the  dim  unknown  future.  When  you  come  here 
I  have  so  many  many  things  to  tell  you  but  there  is  no  time  to 
write  them  and  I  must  tell  you  some  of  the  news— Elisa 
Fairchild  and  Kedzie  were  here  a  few  weeks  since— were 
married  a  day  or  two  after  and  went  to  Michigan.  Robert  said 
tell  Lucy  I  wrote  her  last  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  her. 
Cinthia  Coffin  started  this  morning  on  a  visit  home  will  be 
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gone  till  Commencement.  Her  health  is  very  poor.  Hamilton 
Hill  has  been  home  some  weeks  on  a  visit,  left  this  morning. 
How  conservative  he  is  isn’t  he.  Martha  Rawson  has  turned 
into  a  farmers  wife  ‘out  West.’  Prof.  Hudson  will  leave  soon  for 
the  East  on  an  agency  for  the  Institution.  The  boarding  hall  is 
full  this  year.  Sarah  Pellet  is  going  to  board  at  Prof.  Hudsons. 
Dear  Sarah  she  cries  too  easy  and  her  heart  is  too  full  of 
trouble.  She  ought  not  to  board  at  Mr  Hills  any  longer.  It  is  the 
worst  place  in  the  world  for  her  but  she  has  almost  no  money 
and  on  that  account  it  is  better  for  her  to  be  there.  She  is 
poorly  fitted  to  contend  with  an  unsympathising  world  alone 
and  I  wish  most  heartily  there  was  somebody  who  would 
appreciate  and  love  her  and  was  worthy  to  be  her  husband  but 
I  dont  know  whether  she  will  ever  find  such  an  one.  There  is 
no  bondage  in  real  marriage  notwithstanding  legal  disabilities. 
I  am  going  over  to  see  Sarah  now  and  will  get  her  to  write  you 
a  letter  but  I  dont  think  whe  will  write  much  just  now  for  she 
has  to  study  hard  and  has  little  time. 

I  do  not  know  but  that  it  is  possible  I  may  go  to  the  Con¬ 
vention.  Certain  things  seem  to  make  it  look  best  but  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  decide  until  Commencement  or  near  that  time, 
and  do  not  expect  to  go  though  it  may  be  so.  I  am  to  address 
the  Ladies  Literary  Society  next.  They  have  a  monthly  address 
from  some  lady.  Mrs.  Hodge  read  us  an  address  last  evening 
upon  Moral  Courage,  very  good  indeed. 

My  brother  Addison  has  gone  to  California.  Gusta  is 
getting  well  apparently.  She  plays  on  the  piano.  My  father 
and  Mother  are  about  going  East  perhaps  have  gone  already 
and  Gus  and  Rebecca  will  keep  house  at  home.  How  I  wish  we 
could  be  there  at  a  cherry  feast  this  afternoon.  So  you  dont 
think  much  of  the  present  Peace  movement.  Consistency  is  a 
rare  jewel;  but  I  would  go  to  London  next  year  if  I  had  money. 
There  will  be  so  many  object  of  interest  there.  If  we  could  only 
go  together  but  may  be  we  will  some  time. 


Nette 


§  §  § 
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Oberlin,  Aug  13th  1850 


Dearest  Lucy 

I  am  at  Sarahs  room  where  I  had  come  to  spend  the  night 
and  have  your  letter  that  I  have  just  been  reading  lying  before 
me.  Dear  dear  Lucy  you  have  lost  a  brother.  No  not  lost  him  I 
hope  but  have  parted  with  him  till  you  meet  again  on  some 
brighter  shore.  Oh  how  glad  you  will  be  that  you  were  with 
him  when  he  died  and  do  you  know  that  I  believe  this  was 
Providencial  and  all  ordered  exactly  so  by  a  wise  kind  God. 
Your  sister  will  be  so  happy  to  have  you  with  her  it  will  do  her 
great  good  but  dont  get  sick.  You  will  be  careful  I  know.  I  feel 
sad  from  reading  your  letter  and  thinking  how  deeply  your 
heart  has  felt  &  all  that  it  has  enjoyed  and  suffered  since  we 
parted  but  I  cannot  mourn  for  the  loss  of  your  brother  as 
though  it  was  a  grievous  thing  for  I  feel  that  it  was  all  for  the 
best  and  doubtless  you  feel  so  too.  I  would  love  to  sit  down  and 
weep  with  you  and  feel  with  you  all  that  you  have  suffered  but 
this  may  not  be  and  yet  there  is  a  weight  of  sadness  upon  my 
spirit  that  I  cannot  and  would  not  shake  off.  My  own  dear 
sister.  I  do  love  you  and  though  you  do  “differ  from  me  in 
opinion”  I  can  still  say  with  that  man  off  East  somewhere 
God  bless  Lucy  Stone  &  even  add  also  God  bless  Parker 
Pillsbury  too.  You  do  not  understand  me  yet  but  I  dare  say  you 
will  some  time  at  any  rate  we  will  love  each  other  still  at  least 
I  will  love  you. 

We  have  thought  &  talked  about  you  often  since  you  left  and 
I  have  wondered  where  you  were  and  what  you  were  doing 
and  thought  of  the  sickness  and  of  the  danger  to  which  you 
were  exposed  and  wondered  when  and  where  we  should  meet 
again.  At  last  after  much  deliberation  I  concluded  to  go  East 
to  the  convention  and  visit  you  at  your  fathers  on  the  way.  My 
brother  is  going  to  Andover.  This  evening  I  had  just  written  a 
letter  to  my  brother  telling  him  I  would  be  ready  to  go  home 
with  him  at  any  time,  when  Miss  Holly  came  into  my  room 
and  told  me  about  your  letter  to  Sarah.  So  I  came  down  here 
brought  the  letter  and  have  added  a  postscript  telling  him  it 
would  still  be  uncertain  about  my  course  &  the  reasons  for 
this.  I  should  still  like  to  attend  the  convention  but  do  not 
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know  that  it  will  be  best.  I  should  be  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land  and  it  would  be  hard  for  the  people  to  understand  me. 
You  remember  Sam’l  Brook  wanted  me  to  go  to  Litchfield  and 
you  answered  it  would  be  near  commencement  time  and  I 
should  be  bussy.  I  thought  you  imagined  I  would  not  like  to  go 
and  answered  so  to  give  me  an  excuse.  The  people  at  Liverpool 
have  invited  me  to  go  there  and  lecture  on  Temperance  the 
day  before  the  convention.  So  Miss  Holly  and  I  are  going  out 
and  as  it  is  only  [ illegible  word]  miles  from  Litchfield  we  shall 
go  on  then  to  the  meeting  not  to  speak  but  to  see  hear  & 
speculate.  I  only  wish  if  it  were  not  for  its  being  a  disgrace  to 
the  state  that  Miss  H.  could  have  the  pleasure  of  being  mobbed. 
Would’nt  it  be  glorious  but  I  suppose  there  is  no  hopes  of  it. 
When  I  see  Mrs  Foster  &  Pilsbury  can  perhaps  [page  torn ] 
better  about  going  East.  Will  write  you  again  soon  &  tell  you 
my  plans  for  the  winter.  I  am  happy  &  hopeful  and  all  the 
world  looks  bright.  It  is  late  and  as  there  is  so  much  to  be  done 
tomorrow  I  had  better  not  write  any  more.  Sarah  will  write 
too.  Do  be  careful  of  your  health  &  of  your  sisters  and  do  what 
you  can  for  those  poor  ignorant  women.  If  I  do  not  write  you 
again  within  a  week  from  this  time  then  direct  me  a  letter  to 
Oberlin  if  you  write  within  4  weeks  &  please  do  if  you  can. 

In  love  ever 
Your  Nette 
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Despite  the  optimism  Antoinette  Brown  voiced  in  her  final 
letter  from  Oberlin,  she  did  not  receive  a  diploma  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  her  three  years  of  rigorous  theological  study.  In 
fact,  Antoinette  Brown’s  work  had  not  even  secured  her  ordi¬ 
nation.  While  at  least  two  Oberlin  ministers  were  willing  to 
sponsor  her,  the  resistance  of  most  of  the  community  convinced 
Brown  to  stand  aside  genteelly,  as  the  male  students  with 
whom  she  had  attended  classes  stepped  forward  to  collect  their 
diplomas  and  their  formal  calls  to  the  ministry.  Not  until  1878 
did  Oberlin  recognize  her  work  by  granting  her  a  master’s 
degree,  and  only  in  1908  would  it  recognize  her  outstanding 
achievements  by  awarding  her  a  doctorate  in  divinity. 

On  leaving  Oberlin,  Brown  followed  the  path  pioneered  by 
Lucy  Stone.  In  October,  Brown  did  make  her  way  to  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  for  the  woman’s  rights  convention.  She  then 
embarked  upon  a  successful  career  as  a  lecturer,  speaking  on 
woman’s  rights,  temperance  and  antislavery.  In  the  summer 
of  1853,  she  turned  to  the  formal  ministry.  Called  to  a  church  in 
the  small  town  of  South  Butler,  New  York,  Brown  at  last 
secured  her  long-awaited  ordination,  becoming  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  minister  in  a  regular  Protestant  denomination. 

Meanwhile,  Stone  continued  to  lecture  against  slavery  and 
for  woman’s  rights.  She  toured  the  country  until  1855,  when, 
after  a  long  courtship,  she  agreed  to  marry  Henry  Browne 
Blackwell.  A  Cincinnati  hardware  merchant,  Blackwell  was 
deeply  involved  in  the  causes  Lucy  Stone  espoused.  The 
Blackwell  family  had  expressed  an  early  commitment  to  abo¬ 
litionism,  and  his  sisters,  Elizabeth  and  Emily  Blackwell,  had 
pioneered  the  opening  of  the  medical  profession  to  women. 
Lucy  Stone  and  Henry  Blackwell  were  married  by  an  aboli¬ 
tionist  minister  and  used  the  marriage  ceremony  itself  to 
protest  the  unjust  laws  which  gave  to  a  husband  all  rights 
over  his  wife;  moreover,  to  emphasize  the  equality  of  their 
marriage,  Stone  determined  not  to  take  her  husband’s  surname. 

In  many  ways,  Stone’s  marriage  actually  brought  the  two 
friends  closer  together;  in  1856,  Brown  married  Henry’s  brother 
and  business  partner  Samuel,  and  the  friends  became  sisters- 
in-law 
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Marriage  brought  new  domestic  responsibilities  to  both.  Lucy 
Stone’s  only  child,  a  daughter,  was  born  in  1857;  Antoinette 
Brown  Blackwell  had  seven  children,  five  of  whom,  all  daugh¬ 
ters,  survived  past  infancy.  Both  women  withdrew  from  lectur¬ 
ing  while  their  children  were  young,  but  they  welcomed  the 
coming  of  the  Civil  War  which  brought  with  it  the  end  of 
slavery.  By  the  late  1860s,  Stone  resumed  lecturing;  Antoinette 
Brown  Blackwell,  with  her  larger  family,  waited  another 
decade. 

Both  correspondents  remained  active  in  woman’s  rights.  In 
response  to  disagreements  over  tactics  and  aims  within  the 
suffrage  movement,  however,  Stone  broke  with  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  1869.  When  Stanton  and 
Anthony  formed  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
Stone  and  Henry  Blackwell  founded  the  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  and  edited  its  official  organ,  the  Woman’s 
Journal.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell  contributed  frequently 
to  the  paper,  also  published  eleven  books  on  subjects  ranging 
from  theology  to  woman’s  rights  to  fiction. 

In  1883,  both  Lucy  Stone  and  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell 
returned  to  Oberlin  for  its  Jubilee  Celebration.  No  longer  were 
woman  speakers  barred  from  the  platform;  now,  Stone  occupied 
the  podium  on  the  honored  reunion  day  as  a  respected  and 
venerable  guest  and  distinguished  alumna.  Even  as  she  marked 
both  her  own  triumph  and  the  triumph  of  her  alma  mater, 
Stone  pushed  Oberlin  to  commit  itself  to  the  enfrachisement 
of  women.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell,  however,  recalled  a 
more  quiet,  personal  satisfaction.  After  her  old  adversary  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morgan  had  pronounced  the  benediction  on  the  assem¬ 
bled  crowd,  she  rushed  to  meet  him.  The  man  who  had  opposed 
her  theological  studies  now  grasped  her  hand  and  bestowed 
upon  her  his  approbation  with  the  words,  “My  dear  child,  God 
bless  you.” 

Stone  died  in  1893,  but  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell  carried 
on.  Active  to  the  end  as  an  author,  a  lecturer,  and  a  minister 
(although  affiliated  with  the  Unitarian  Church  in  later  life), 
she  survived  to  cast  her  first  vote.  She  died  in  1921.  Both  the 
“soul  mates”  had  lived  full,  rich,  active  lives.  Both  had  strug¬ 
gled  for  their  own  rights  and  for  the  rights  of  others.  And  both 
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always  gratefully  acknowleged  the  special  place  Oberlin  had 
been  for  them.  It  had  been  a  beacon,  offering  them  their  educa¬ 
tion,  training  and  early  challenges,  and  it  had  brought  them 
together  for  their  life-long  friendship. 
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Biographical  Notes 


For  the  reference  of  the  reader  we  have  identified  below 
persons  mentioned  by  Lucy  Stone  and  Antoinette  Brown 
in  their  correspondence.  Information  about  their  lives  was 
obtained  primarily  from  the  following  sources:  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege  Archives;  Oberlin  College  Alumni  Records;  The  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  American  Biography  (DAB);  and  Notable  Ameri¬ 
can  Women  (NAW). 

Oberlin  graduates  of  the  Collegiate  Course  are  identified 
by  “A.B.”;  graduates  of  the  Young  Ladies’  Course  by  “L.C.”; 
and  graduates  of  the  Theological  Seminary  by  “Sem.” 
Enrollment  in  the  college’s  Preparatory  (“Prep.”)  Depart¬ 
ment  is  not  indicated,  except  for  individuals  who  attended 
only  that  department. 
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ADAMS,  Mary  Ann;  born  Otis,  Mass.;  L.C.,  1839;  married 
Rev.  Charles  Conkling,  1850;  died  Oberlin,  1871.  She  was 
principal  of  the  Female  Department,  1842-49,  and  later 
principal  of  the  high  school  in  Wellington,  Ohio,  1849-50. 

ATKINS,  Mary;  born  Jefferson,  Ohio,  1819;  L.C.,  1845; 
married  John  Lynch;  died  Benicia,  Calif.,  1882.  She  was 
assistant  principal  of  the  Female  Department,  1847-49;  later 
principal  of  female  departments  at  high  schools  in  Colum¬ 
bus  and  Cincinnati.  In  1853  she  traveled  to  California 
and  assumed  charge  of  the  Young  Ladies’  Seminary  at 
Benicia,  later  Mills  College. 
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BARNES,  Frederick  B.;  from  Gustavus,  Ohio;  student  in 
Prep.,  1847;  died  Oberlin,  September  22,  1847. 

BLACHLY,  Sarah;  born  Wethersfield,  Ohio,  1817;  A.B.,  1845; 
married  Rev.  Dan  Bradley,  November  30, 1849;  died  Bangkok,’ 
Siam,  1893.  Before  her  marriage  she  taught  school  for  three 
years  in  Dane,  Wis.  In  1850,  she  and  her  husband  went  to 
Siam  as  missionaries.  Her  husband  died  in  1874,  but  she  con¬ 
tinued  her  missionary  work  until  her  death. 

BLACKWELL,  Elizabeth  (1821-1910);  born  Bristol,  England; 
M.D.,  Geneva  Medical  School  of  Western  New  York,  1849;  died 
Hastings,  England.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  graduate  from 
a  regular  medical  school.  She  studied  and  practiced  medicine 
in  Paris  and  London;  with  her  sister,  Emily,  she  opened  a 
private  dispensary  in  New  York  City  which  became  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children. 
Later  the  Blackwell  sisters  established  the  Woman’s  Medical 
College  affiliated  with  the  Infirmary.  Her  brothers’  marriages 
made  her  a  sister-in-law  of  Lucy  Stone  and  Antoinette  Brown, 
(see  NAW) 

BROCAW,  David;  from  Evansburg,  Pa.;  a  student  in  Prep., 
1843-45.  He  set  up  as  a  portrait  painter  and  daguerreotypist  in 
Oberlin,  sharing,  with  a  dentist,  the  rooms  over  the  post  office 
on  the  corner  of  Main  and  College  streets.  He  was  mayor  of 
Oberlin,  1856-57. 

BROWN,  Augusta;  born  Henrietta,  N.Y.,  1830;  enrolled  in  L.C., 
1848;  died  Henrietta,  1852.  “Gusta,”  Antoinette  Brown’s  sister, 
became  ill  with  tuberculosis  while  a  student  at  Oberlin.  Three 
other  Brown  siblings  had  earlier  died  of  the  same  disease. 

BROWN,  Ellen  Florida;  born  Henrietta,  N.Y.,  1833;  L.C.,  1854; 
married  William  A.  McCollom;  died  Wabaunsee,  Kansas,  1862. 
“Elly”  or  “Ella”  was  the  youngest  of  the  Brown  siblings. 

BROWN,  Rebecca;  born  1812;  died  1898.  She  was  a  school 
teacher,  and  the  oldest  of  Antoinette  Brown’s  siblings. 
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BROWN,  William;  born  Thompson,  Conn.,  1817;  Sem.,  1841; 
D.D.,  Princeton,  1876;  married  Mary  Messinger,  1841;  married 
Charlotte  Emerson,  1880;  died  East  Orange,  N.J.,  1902.  Antoi¬ 
nette  Brown’s  brother,  he  held  pastorates  in  Henrietta,  N.Y., 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  Newark,  N.J.,  and  wrote 
extensively  on  religious  topics. 

BURKE,  Emily  Pillsbury;  principal  of  the  Female  Department, 
1849-50.  Accused  of  kissing  a  male  student,  she  was  dismissed 
in  1850.  Popular  with  students  and  townspeople,  several  peti¬ 
tions  were  circulated  on  her  behalf.  Among  the  signers  were 
Sarah  Pellet  and  Sallie  Holley. 

BURLEIGH,  Charles  C.  (1810-1878);  antislavery  journalist 
and  lecturer,  and  supporter  of  Garrison.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Freeman,  an  antislavery  newspaper,  and  was  a 
scretary  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  (see  DAB) 

BURRITT,  Elihu  (1810-1879);  peace  reformer  and  writer.  In 
1846  he  formed  the  League  of  Universal  Brotherhood,  which 
by  1850  had  collected  40,000  British  and  American  signatures 
to  its  pledge  of  complete  abstinence  from  all  war.  The  League 
sponsored  “The  Olive  Leaf  Mission”  through  which  peace 
propoganda  was  inserted  in  influential  newspapers.  This  work 
was  financed  by  women  Leaguers  whom  Burritt  organized  in 
sewing  circles.  There  were  many  followers  of  Burritt  in  Oberlin. 
(see  DAB) 

COCHRAN,  Helen  Finney;  born  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1828;  en¬ 
rolled  in  Prep,  and  L.C.,  1842-46;  married  William  Cochran, 
1846;  married  Jacob  D.  Cox  [q.v.],  1849;  died  1911.  She  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles  and  Lydia  Finney.  She  was  director 
of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Association  and  president  of  the 
Free  Kindergarten  Association  in  Cincinnati. 

COFFIN,  Cynthia  Curtiss;  from  Warsaw,  N.Y.;  enrolled  in 
L.C.,  1845-48;  married  Lorenzo  F.  Coffin;  died  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
1856.  She  and  her  husband  taught  at  Geauga  Seminary  in 
Ohio. 
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COOK,  Helen;  from  New  York,  N.Y.;  L.C.,  1846;  married 
Augustine  Barker  in  the  1870s;  died  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  1886. 

She  was  a  physician  in  New  York  City,  Buffalo  and 
Brooklyn. 

COWLES,  Helen  Maria;  born  Austinburg,  Ohio,  1831;  enrolled 
in  L.C.,  1849-51;  died  Oberlin,  1851.  Her  father,  Professor 
Henry  Cowles,  was  editor  of  the  Oberlin  Evangelist  and  her 
mother,  Alice  Welch  Cowles,  was  principal  of  the  Female 
Department,  1836-40. 

COX,  Jacob  Dolson;  born  Montreal,  Can.,  1828;  A.B.,  1851; 
married  Helen  Finney  Cochran  [q.v.\  November,  1849;  died 
Magnolia,  Mass.,  1900.  He  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
member  of  Congress,  and  served  as  a  major  general  in  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  governor  of  Ohio,  1866-68;  and  secretary 
of  the  interior,  1869.  He  was  dean  and  professor  in  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Law  School,  1881-97. 

CUSHMAN,  Richards;  born  South  Attleboro,  Mass.,  1819; 
Brown  University,  1844;  Sem.,  1847;  married  Josephine  Pen- 
field  [<7.f.],  1848;  died  St.  Marc,  Haiti,  June  9,  1849,  while 
he  was  serving  as  a  missionary. 

DAY,  William  Howard;  born  New  York,  N.Y.,  1825;  A.B., 
1847;  married  Lucy  Stanton,  1852;  married  Georgie  Bell,  1873; 
died  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1900.  A  noted  black  abolitionist,  he 
was  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Aliened  American ,  1851- 
53;  and  editor  of  Our  National  Progress,  1870-75.  Later  in 
life  he  was  an  evangelist,  lecturer  and  essayist. 

DEAN,  Philotus;  from  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.;  A.B., 
Yale,  1843;  Sem.,  1846;  died  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1871.  He  was 
principal  of  Central  High  School  in  Pittsburgh. 

DOUGLASS,  Frederick  (18177-1895);  prominent  abolitionist, 
orator  and  journalist;  founded  a  newspaper,  the  North  Star, 
and  author  of  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Frederick  Douglass. 
(see  DAB) 
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EMERSON,  Ralph  Waldo  (1803-1882);  Transcendentalist 
poet  and  writer,  (see  DAB) 

FAIRCHILD,  Edward  Henry;  born  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  1815; 
A.B.,  1838;  Sem.,  1841;  married  Mary  Ball  Babbitt,  1841;  died 
Beria,  Ky.,  1889.  He  was  a  pastor  in  Birmingham,  Mich.,  1842-49 
and  principal  of  the  Oberlin  Preparatory  Dept.,  1853-69;  presi¬ 
dent  of  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.,  from  1869  until  his  death. 
James  Fairchild  [<?.l>.],  president  of  Oberlin  College,  1866-89, 
was  his  brother. 

FAIRCHILD,  Harriet  Eliza;  from  Brownhelm,  Ohio;  A.B., 
1847;  married  Robert  Kedzie  [q.v.\,  1850;  died  Agricultural 
College,  Mich.,  1891.  She  taught  school  several  years  before 
her  marriage. 

FAIRCHILD,  James  Harris;  born  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  1817; 
A.B.,  1838;  Sem.,  1841;  LL.D.,  1908;  married  Mary  F.  Kellogg, 
1841;  died  Oberlin,  1902.  At  Oberlin  he  taught  Languages, 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
Theology  and  served  as  president,  1866-89.  Author  of  articles 
as  well  as  Elements  of  Theology,  Natural  and  Revealed,  and 
Moral  Philosophy:  or  the  Philosophy  of  Obligation,  and 
Oberlin:  The  Colony  and  the  College,  which  remains  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  information  on  the  history  of  the  institution 
and  the  town. 

FAIRFIELD,  Sarah  J.;  born  Troy,  Ohio,  1825;  L.C.,  1848; 
married  Rev.  Nathan  S.  Burton,  1850;  died  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
1896.  She  taught  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  until  her  marriage, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Young  Ladies’  Institute  at 
Granville,  Ohio,  serving  as  its  principal,  1859-61. 

FINNEY,  Charles  Grandison  (1792-1875);  born  in  Warren, 
Conn.,  he  studied  law  privately;  married  Lydia  Andrews,  1824; 
married  Elizabeth  Ford  Atkinson  [q.v.],  1848;  married  Rebecca 
Aliya  Rayl,  1865;  died  Oberlin,  1875.  He  was  the  foremost 
“new  measure”  evangelist  and  revivalist  when  he  came  to 
Oberlin  in  1835  as  professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  and  pro- 
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fessor  of  Pastoral  Theology.  He  was  president  of  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege,  1851-65.  A  regular  contributor  to  the  Oberlin  Evangelist , 
he  was  author  of  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,  and 
Sermons  on  Gospel  Themes  and  Sermons  on  the  Way  of 
Salvation,  (see  DAB) 

FINNEY,  Elizabeth  Ford  Atkinson;  widow  of  a  businessman 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  she  helped  support  her  family  during  a 
period  of  financial  reverses  as  head  of  a  female  seminary.  She 
became  Charles  Finney’s  second  wife  in  November  1848.  She 
served  on  the  Ladies’  Board  of  Managers,  1851-63,  and  was 
know  as  the  most  independent  of  Finney’s  three  wives. 

FOLLEN,  Charles  (1796-1840);  born  Giessen,  Germany,  he  was 
a  lecturer  in  jurisprudence  and  metaphysics  at  University  of 
Basel.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1824  and  taught  German 
and  Ethics  at  Harvard.  He  married  Eliza  Lee  Cabot  in  1828. 
He  was  dismissed  from  Harvard  for  his  antislavery  activities. 
In  1836  he  was  ordained  to  the  Unitarian  ministry. 

FOSTER,  Abby  Kelley  (1810-1887);  abolitionist  lecturer  and 
woman’s  rights  activist  who  exercised  a  strong  influence  on 
Lucy  Stone.  Her  appearances  at  Oberlin  were  highly  contro¬ 
versial  and  she  was  generally  regarded  as  dangerously  radical, 
(see  NAW) 

GARRISON,  William  Lloyd  (1805-1879);  reformer  and  domi¬ 
nant  figure  in  the  fight  against  slavery.  In  1831  he  founded 
the  Liberator  which  for  35  years  was  a  major  abolitionist 
newspaper.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society  in  1833,  but  his  anti-clerical,  “no  government,”  non- 
resistance,  and  woman’s  rights  views  alienated  many  of  his 
fellow  abolitionists.  In  1839,  the  abolitionist  movement  split, 
following  which  Garrison  found  few  supporters  in  Oberlin. 
(see  DAB) 

GATES,  Clarinda;  assistant  principal  of  the  Female  Depart¬ 
ment,  1849;  married  Gilbert  S.  Northrup;  died  Iola,  Kansas, 
1889. 
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GOODELL,  Clarissa  Maria;  born  Providence,  R.I.,  1826;  at¬ 
tended  Prep.,  1846-47;  married  Lewis  P.  Frost;  died  Berea,  Ky., 
1898.  She  was  a  minister’s  wife  and  mother  of  six  children. 
Her  father,  William  Goodell,  was  a  prominent  abolitionist  and 
reformer,  and  her  son,  William  Goodell  Frost,  was  president  of 
Berea  College,  1892-1920. 

GRAY,  Angeline  Skinner;  from  Albany,  N.Y.;  enrolled  in  the 
Ladies’  Course,  1846-49;  died  in  Kansas,  1893. 

GRAY,  Robert;  from  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.;  enrolled  in  the 
Collegiate  Course,  1843-46;  studied  theology  at  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York  City;  died  1860.  He  was  a  preacher 
in  Boonton,  N.J. 

GRIMKE,  Sarah  (1792-1873)  and  Angelina  (1805-1879);  well- 
known  abolitionists  and  woman’s  rights  reformers  in  the  1830s 
and  early  1840s.  In  1838,  Angelina  married  Theodore  Weld, 
leader  of  the  Lane  Rebels  and  prominent  abolitionist  orator, 
(see  NAW) 

HALL,  Heman  Bassett;  born  Guildhall,  Vt.,  1823;  A.B.,  1847; 
Sem.,  1850;  married  Sophronia  H.  Brooks,  1849;  died  Oberlin, 
1911.  In  1851,  the  Halls  served  as  missionaries  in  Jamaica 
where  they  remained  for  ten  years.  His  ill  health  forced  their 
return  to  the  United  States,  where  he  served  as  a  minister  in 
several  towns  in  Ohio,  until  retiring  to  Oberlin.  Among  their 
six  children,  all  Oberlin  graduates,  was  Charles  Martin  Hall 
who  discovered  the  commercial  process  of  extracting  aluminum, 
and  was  a  major  benefactor  of  Oberlin  College. 

HENRY,  Edward;  from  Wellesburg,  Va.;  attended  Prep,  and 
Collegiate  Course,  1843-48;  died  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  1907.  The 
“Mrs.  Henry”  who  appears  in  several  letters  may  have  been 
Edward’s  mother.  A  number  of  mothers  accompanied  their 
children  to  Oberlin,  and  some  operated  boarding  houses. 

HILL,  Hamilton;  from  London;  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
Oberlin  College,  1841-1864;  died  London,  1870.  He  and  his 
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wife,  Anna,  were  heads  of  residence  at  the  Ladies’  Hall  in 
1850. 

HODGE,  Mary  Merrill;  bom  Nunda,  N.Y.;  enrolled  in  the  Ladies 
Course,  1841-43;  married  Nelson  W.  Hodge,  1842;  died  Ripon, 
Wis.,  1884.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Ladies’  Board  of  Managers! 


HOLLEY,  Sallie;  born  in  Canandaigua,  N.Y.,  1818;  L.C.,  1851; 
died  New  York,  N.Y.,  1893.  In  her  Oberlin  graduation  speech, 
she  defended  an  “Ideal  of  Womanhood”  which  included  the 
rights  to  vote  and  preach.  Frequently  accompanied  by  Caroline 
Putnam  (a  classmate  in  the  Ladies’  Course,  1848-51)  she  lec¬ 
tured  regularly  for  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  1850- 
1860.  With  Putnam,  she  operated  a  school  for  ex-slaves  in 
Northumberland,  Va.,  1870-90.  (see  NAW) 

HOLMES,  Thomas;  born  Royalton,  N.Y.,  1817;  A.B.,  1847; 
Sem.,  1850;  D.D.,  Antioch  College,  Antioch,  Ohio,  1861;  LL.C., 
Union  Christian  College,  Merom,  Ind.;  married  Lettice  Smith 
[q.i;.],  1847;  died  Lakemont,  N.Y.,  1918.  He  was  pastor  at 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  professor  of  Greek  at  Antioch  College, 
1853-55,  and  later  president  of  Union  Christian  College.  In 
1877,  he  settled  in  Chelsea,  Mich.,  where  he  was  a  minister 
until  forced  to  resign  because  of  failing  health. 

HOPKINS,  Mary  Sumner;  principal  of  the  Female  Department, 
1850-52;  married  Harlow  L.  Street;  married  Augustus  Hopkins; 
died  Rochester,  N.Y.,  1897. 

HUDSON,  Timothy;  from  Chester  Cross  Roads,  Ohio;  A.B., 
1847;  married  Betsy  Branch;  died  Olmstead,  Ohio,  1858. 
Entering  the  Collegiate  Course  as  a  sophomore  in  1835,  he 
tutored  and  lectured  in  Latin  and  Greek,  1838-41;  in  1841  he 
became  a  lecturer  for  the  Ohio  Anti-Slavery  Society,  returning 
to  Oberlin  as  professor  of  Languages,  1847-58. 


HUGHSON,  Simeon  Spafford;  born  Chester,  N.J.;  A.B.,  1847; 
Union  Sem.,  1850;  married  Laura  Kent;  died  Newark,  N.J., 
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1891.  He  was  a  preacher  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  J850- 
80;  he  also  sold  life  insurance  in  New  York  City,  1865-71. 

INGERSOLL,  Luman  Church;  born  Ogden,  N.Y.,  1823;  A.B., 
1846;  Sem.,  1849;  married  Maria  Porter,  1850;  died  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  1897.  He  was  a  dentist  and  lecturer  on  dental  science  in 

Keokuk. 

» 

INGRAHAM,  Harriet  C.;  born  Attleborough,  Mass.;  A.B.,  1847; 
married  Charles  Livingstone  [q. v.];  died  Denver,  Colo.,  1900. 

JONES,  Jane  Elizabeth  Hitchcock  (1813-1896);  antislavery  and 
woman’s  rights  lecturer.  In  the  early  1840s  she  lectured  with 
Garrisonian  abolitionists  throughout  the  Northeast.  With 
Benjamin  Jones,  whom  she  married  in  1846,  she  edited  the 
Anti-Slavery  Bugle ,  1845-49.  In  1850,  she  addressed  the  first 
Woman’s  Rights  Convention  in  Salem,  Ohio.  She  lectured 
extensively  on  hygiene  and  married  women’s  property  rights, 
1850-61.  (see  NAW) 

KEDZIE,  Robert  Clark;  born  Dehli,  N.Y.;  A.B.,  1847;  M.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1851;  married  Harriet  Eliza  Fairchild 
[qw.],  1850;  died  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  1902.  He  taught  at  the 
Rochester  Academy,  Rochester,  Mich.,  1847-49  and  practiced 
medicine  in  Michigan  in  the  1850s.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
was  a  surgeon  with  the  12th  Michigan  Infantry.  He  was 
professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
(now  Michigan  State  University)  from  1863  until  his  death. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Michigan  legislature,  and  was 
president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  He  was  the  author  of 
Hand  Book  of  Inorganic  Analysis. 

KENDALL,  Sewall  Norton;  born  Litchfield,  N.Y.,  1823;  A.B., 
1850;  Sem.,  1853;  died  Oberlin,  Nov.  13,  1853. 

KINNEY,  Lester  Buckingham;  born  Derby,  Conn.,  1821;  A.B., 
1847;  married  Frances  Hanford,  1858;  died  Chemung,  Ill.,  1918. 
After  graduation,  he  served  as  a  railroad  agent  in  Ansonia, 
Conn.,  returning  to  Oberlin  in  1852,  where  he  was  the  station 
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agent  for  twenty-two  years.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
erection  of  Oberlin  s  railroad  depot.  He  served  on  the  town 
council  and  was  prominent  in  community  affairs.  After  leaving 
Oberlin,  he  was  in  business  in  Janesville,  Wis. 

LARISON,  William;  born  Chester,  N.J.,  1823;  A.B.,  1847;  en¬ 
rolled  Sem.,  1847-48;  died  Jefferson,  Ill.,  1872.  He  was  a  lawyer 
in  Newark,  N.J.,  and  Chicago. 

LIVINGSTONE,  Charles;  born  Hamilton,  Scotland,  1821;  A.B., 
1845;  attended  Sem.,  1845-48;  D.B.,  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  New  York  City;  married  Harriet  Ingraham  [q.v.];  died 
b  ernando  Po  (now  Equatorial  Guinea),  1874.  He  was  a  minister 
in  Massachusetts  until  he  joined  his  brother,  David  Living¬ 
stone,  in  the  Zambesi  expedition  in  1857.  Despite  ill  health  he 
assisted  his  brother  in  England  and  Africa  until  his  death. 

LOVELL,  Louisa  Jane;  born  Lake  Co.,  Ohio,  1822;  L.C.,  1846; 
married  M.B.  Bateham,  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator ,  November 
1847;  died  Columbus,  Ohio,  1848.  She  was  the  first  editor  of 
the  “Housewife’s  Department,”  a  column  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator 
which  offered  practical  advice  and  an  incipient  feminist 
analysis. 

MAHAN,  Asa  (1799-1889);  born  Vernon,  N.Y.;  A.B.,  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton,  N.Y.;  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Andover, 
Mass.,  1828;  married  Mary  H.  Dix,  1828;  married  Mary  E. 
Chase,  1866.  In  Cincinnati  he  served  as  pastor  of  the  Sixth 
Presbyterian  Church  and  as  a  trustee  of  Lane  Seminary. 
Vigorously  opposed  to  the  Lane  prohibition  of  debate  on  slavery 
he  moved  to  Oberlin  with  a  number  of  “Lane  Rebels”  in  1835. 
At  Oberlin  he  served  as  president  and  professor  of  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Philosophy  and  associate  professor  of  Theology, 
1835-50  and  published  several  books  on  philosophy  and  theol¬ 
ogy.  His  outspoken  and  radical  views  on  antislavery  and  woman’s 
rights  caused  friction,  so  in  1850  he  resigned  to  serve  as  founding 
president  of  short-lived  Cleveland  University.  In  1855  he  re¬ 
sumed  pastoral  work  in  Jackson  and  Adrian,  Michigan.  He 
was  president  of  Adrian  College,  1860-71.  Later  years  of  his 
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life  were  spent  in  England  where  he  preached,  edited  a  monthly 
magazine,  The  Divine  Life,  and  continued  to  write,  (see  DAB) 

MERRILL,  Addison;  born  Nunda,  N.Y.,  1820;  Sem.,  1849;  mar¬ 
ried  Lovina  C.  Severance,  1850;  died  Northfield,  Mass.,  1857.  He 
had  studied  law  in  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  before  deciding  to  enter  the 
ministry.  He  became  a  traveling  agent  for  the  Oberlin  Evan¬ 
gelist  in  1850,  and  was  a  minister  in  New  England  and  Canada. 

MONROE,  James;  born  Plainfield,  Conn.,  1821;  A.B.,  1846; 
Sem.,  1849;  married  Elizabeth  Maxwell,  1847;  married  Julia  R. 
Finney,  1865;  died  Oberlin,  1898.  He  was  professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettres,  1849-62.  He  served  in  the  Ohio  house, 
1856-60,  and  in  the  Ohio  senate,  1861-63.  He  was  United  States 
Consul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1864-70,  and  representative  in 
Congress,  1871-81.  He  was  professor  of  Political  Science  and 
Modern  History  at  Oberlin,  1883-96. 

MORGAN,  John;  born  in  Ireland,  1803;  A.B.,  Williams  College, 
1826;  D.D.,  Williams  College,  1857;  married  three  times;  his 
last  wife  was  Elizabeth  Leonard  (L.C.  student,  1834-35);  died 
Oberlin,  1884.  An  instructor  in  the  preparatory  department  of 
Lane  Seminary,  he  followed  the  “Lane  Rebels”  to  Oberlin  where 
he  served  as  professor  of  New  Testament  Literature,  1835-80. 

MOTT,  Lucretia  Coffin  (1793-1880);  well-known  Quaker  re¬ 
former,  active  in  abolition,  woman’s  rights  and  temperance. 
In  1848  she  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  organized  the  first 
Woman’s  Rights  Convention  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.  (see  NAW) 

MOYERS,  Peter;  principal  of  the  Rochester  Academy  in 
Rochester,  Mich.  Moyers  had  advanced  views  on  woman’s 
rights,  and  hired  Antoinette  Brown  to  teach  at  the  Academy 
because  of  her  outspoken  feminism. 

NEWTON,  Mary  Sophia;  born  Colchester,  Conn.,  1819;  A.B., 
1847;  married  Rev.  William  Platt,  1847;  died  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
1893.  She  was  residing  in  Oberlin  when  she  entered  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Department  in  1842. 
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PARKER,  Theodore  (1810-1860);  Unitarian  clergyman  and 
Transcendentalism  He  was  an  active  abolitionist  noted  for  his 
role  in  the  escape  of  the  fugitive  slaves  Ellen  and  William 
Craft,  in  1850.  (see  DAB) 

PECK,  Henry  Everard;  born  1844;  from  Rochester,  N.Y.;  A.B., 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  1841;  Sem.,  1845;  married 
Esther  M.  Buckley,  1849;  died  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  1867.  After 
pastoral  work  in  Rochester,  he  was  called  to  Oberlin  in  1852 
as  professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  associate  in  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  U.S.  Minister  to 
Haiti  where  he  died  of  yellow  fever. 

PELLET,  Alonzo;  born  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  1835;  enrolled 
in  Prep.,  and  the  Collegiate  Course,  1849-56;  died  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  1864.  Sarah  Pellet’s  brother,  he  was  a  scout  in  the  Kansas 
First  Regiment,  and  died  of  camp  fever. 

PELLET,  Sarah;  born  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  1824;  A.B., 
1851;  died  North  Brookfield,  1898.  A  neighbor  of  Lucy  Stone’s, 
she  began  her  degree  work  after  Stone’s  graduation  while 
Antoinette  Brown  was  pursuing  her  theological  studies.  In 
1854,  in  company  with  Mary  Atkins  [g.u.],  she  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  where  she  lectured  on  temperance  in  mining  towns.  She 
taught  in  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Harlem,  N.Y.,  and  New  York  City, 
and  continued  to  write  and  lecture  on  woman’s  rights. 

PENFIELD,  Josephine;  born  Alden,  N.Y.,  1829;  L.C.,  1847; 
married  Rev.  Richards  Cushman  [q.v.],  1848;  married  M.B. 
Bateham,  1850;  died  Oberlin,  1901.  She  served  as  a  misionary 
in  Haiti,  until  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1849.  She  returned 
to  her  family  home  in  Oberlin.  Upon  marriage  to  M.B.  Bateham, 
she  became  editor  of  the  Ladies’  Department  of  the  Ohio 
Cultivator ,  for  which  she  wrote  numerous  articles  on  woman’s 
rights,  temperance,  education,  peace,  housekeeping,  and  gar¬ 
dening.  In  1864,  the  Batehams  moved  to  Painesville,  Ohio, 
where  they  ran  a  fruit  farm,  continued  their  writings  and  raised 
seven  children,  (see  NAW) 
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PENFIELD,  Jane;  born  Penfield,  Ohio,  1823;  L.C.,  1847; 
married  Alonzo  W.  Hendry,  lawyer,  1848;  died  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
1881. 

PHILLIPS,  Wendell  (1811-1884);  orator,  abolitionist,  reformer, 
and  ally  of  Garrison.  In  1840,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  World 
Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  London  where  he  defended  the 
right  of  women  delegates  to  participate  in  the  convention, 
(see  DAB) 

PILLSBURY,  Parker  (1809-1898);  abolitionist,  reformer  and 
public  speaker.  In  1840,  opposition  to  his  denunciations  of 
slavery  led  him  to  leave  the  ministry  and  devote  himself  to 
social  reform.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  woman’s  rights, 
and  helped  draft  the  constitution  of  the  American  Equal  Rights 
Association.  He  was  joint  editor,  with  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
of  the  radical  weekly,  the  Revolution ,  1868-69.  (see  DAB) 

RAWSON,  Martha;  born  Barre,  N.Y.,  1825;  A.B.,  1847; 
married  George  Congdon,  1849;  died  Los  Angeles,  1912. 
For  nearly  forty  years  she  owned  and  managed  a  greenhouse 
in  Oberlin. 

REMOND,  Charles  Lenox  (1810-1873);  Black  antislavery  speaker 
and  follower  of  Garrison.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  World 
Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  London  in  1840,  and  spoke 
extensively  throughout  Great  Britian  and  the  United  States. 

SKINNER,  Edwin  Smith;  born  Prattsburg,  N.Y.,  1824;  A.B., 
1849;  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass.,  1852; 
married  Catherine  H.  Bills,  1853;  married  Lucy  W.  Howe,  1857; 
died  Wernersville,  Pa.,  1913.  He  served  as  a  minister  for  several 
years,  and  in  1857  became  involved  with  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  activities  in  Chicago. 

SMITH,  Lettice;  born  Rochester,  N.Y.,  1823;  A.B.,  1847;  Sem., 
1850;  married  Thomas  Holmes  [q.v.]  in  October  1847;  died 
Chelsea,  Mich.,  1911.  She  taught  at  Antioch  College,  Antioch, 
Ohio,  1854-56,  studied  in  Europe  1856-61;  and  was  professor  of 
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languages  at  the  Union  Christian  College  at  Merom  Ind 
1865-74. 

STREETER,  Sereno  Wright;  born  Rowe,  Mass.,  1810;  Sem., 
1836;  married  Mary  Williams,  1838;  married  Sarah  Willard’ 
1844;  died  Wayne,  Ohio,  1880.  He  served  as  an  antislavery  agent, 
1836-40,  and  as  a  preacher  in  several  towns  in  Ohio,  1842-74: 

STRONG,  Lucina;  born  Portage,  N.Y.;  enrolled  L.C.,  1846-49; 
married  Henry  Mills,  1850;  died  Canton,  Ill.,  1905. 

TEFFT,  James  Cutler;  born  Ticonderoga,  N.Y.,  1816;  A.B., 
1847;  Sem.,  1850;  married  Eliza  Benton,  1850;  married  Louisa 
Sexton,  1854;  died  Mendi  Mission,  Sierra  Leone,  1855.  He  was 
serving  as  a  missionary  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

TRACY,  Hannah  Conant;  born  Becket,  Mass.,  1815;  married 
John  Tracy,  1834;  married  Samuel  Cutler,  1852;  enrolled 
L.C.,  1847-48;  M.D.,  Women’s  Medical  College  of  Cleveland, 
1869;  died  1896.  With  her  first  husband,  she  read  law  and 
theology,  and  followed  the  antislavery  movement.  After  his 
death  she  wrote  articles  for  Ohio  newspapers,  two  books 
on  woman’s  rights,  and  taught  school  before  moving  to 
Oberlin  with  her  three  children.  In  Oberlin  she  operated 
a  boarding  house  and  took  courses.  After  working  as  matron 
of  the  Ohio  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  and  principal  of  a 
female  high  school,  she  served  as  president  of  the  Ohio 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  in  1852,  and  lectured  and  wrote 
on  married  women’s  property  rights.  After  receiving  her 
medical  degree,  she  was  a  physician  in  Illinois  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  continued  to  lecture  on  woman  suffrage.  She 
served  as  president  of  the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1870-72.  (see  NAW) 

WADSWORTH,  Elijah  Milford;  born  Becket,  Mass.,  1815; 
A.B.,  1846;  Sem.,  1849;  married  Clara  Battel,  1840;  died 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1899.  In  Berlin,  Wis.,  he  worked  as  an 
architect  and  house  builder,  1852-57,  and  was  superintendent 
of  schools,  1857-68. 
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WALKER,  Amasa  (1799-1875);  A.M.,  Middlebury  College, 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  1850;  married  Emeline  Carleton,  1826;  married 
Hannah  Ambrose,  1834;  died  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  1875. 
An  economist,  abolitionist,  and  reformer,  he  was  professor  of 
Political  Economy  and  History  at  Oberlin,  1842-50.  He  served 
in  Congress,  1862-63,  and  later  taught  at  Amherst  and  Harvard, 
(see  DAB) 

WALKER,  Theodorick  A.;  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  student  in 
the  Collegiate  Course,  1845-46.  His  name  appears  on  an  early 
list  of  Black  students  at  the  college.  He  taught  at  a  “colored” 
school  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  in  1848. 

WEBSTER,  Daniel  (1782-1852);  U.S.  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Secretary  of  State  (1841-43;  1850-52),  and  well-known 
orator.  He  believed  that  the  preservation  of  union  took  preced¬ 
ence  over  the  issue  of  slavery  and  that  Southern  states  had 
the  right  to  regulate  their  own  institutions,  including  slavery, 
(see  DAB) 

WHIPPLE,  Henry;  born  Williston,  Vt.,  1816;  A.B.,  1848; 
Sem.,  1850;  D.D.,  McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  Ill.,  1868; 
married  Elizabeth  Packard,  1839;  died  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  1893.  He  was  librarian  of  Oberlin  College,  and  tutor 
and  principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  1848-53.  He 
was  a  minister  in  Henrietta,  Ohio,  1847-53;  professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  History  in  Michigan  at  Hillsdale  College, 
1855-60,  and  at  Girard  College,  1864-71.  In  1876,  he  moved  to 
California. 

WILSON,  Elizabeth;  wrote  A  Scriptual  View  of  Woman's 
Rights  and  Duties ,  published  in  1849.  The  aim  of  the  book  was 
“to  demonstrate  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  their  equal 
obligations  and  accountability.” 

WRIGHT,  Frances  (1795-1852);  writer  and  reformer  who 
achieved  notoriety  as  a  pioneer  woman  public  lecturer.  Her 
radical  philosophy  and  ideas  on  equal  education  for  women 
led  to  accusations  that  she  stood  for  atheism  and  free  love. 
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Later  woman’s  rights  advocates  were  often  tagged  “Fannv 
Wrightists.”  (see  NAW)  ’ 

WRIGHT,  Susan  Deane  Allen;  born  Mansfield,  Mass.,  1821; 
L.C.,  1843;  married  William  W.  Wright  [g.i;.],  1843;  died  1905! 
The  couple  were  heads  of  the  Ladies’  Hall,  1845-50. 

WRIGHT,  William  Wheeler;  born  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  1814;  A.B., 
1840;  Sem.,  1843;  married  Susan  Deane  Allen  [q.v.],  1843;  died 
Oberlin,  1883.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  manual  labor  depart¬ 
ment,  and  with  his  wife,  head  of  the  boarding  hall.  After  1848, 
he  described  his  occupation  as  horticulturist,  and  continued  to 
make  his  home  in  Oberlin. 


§  §  § 
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of 
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edited  by 

Carol  Lasser  and  Marlene  Merrill 


Lucy  Stone  and  Antoinette  Brown  were  Oberlin  College’s 
most  distinguished  nineteenth  century  alumnae.  Their  life-long 
friendship  began  in  1846  at  Oberlin,  and  continued  to  influence 
and  nourish  their  later  careers  in  nineteenth  century  reform 
and  the  woman’s  rights  movement.  By  “agreeing  to  disagree” 
the  two  correspondents  exchanged  their  often  differing  views 
about  the  College,  the  means  to  achieve  their  ambitions,  and 
their  views  of  religion,  marriage  and  roles  of  women.  These 
eloquent  letters  illuminate  important  issues  of  their  day  and 
add  special  meaning  to  our  own. 

This  edition  is  issued  to  celebrate  the  Sesquicentennial  of 
Oberlin  College. 


